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Gonclufton of Dri Sharpe’s fecend Argument in Defence of Chrif> 
tianity. Seé Review for April laft. 


HE Arzument from Prophecy, to prove that Jefus is the 
Chrift, is certainly of great importance, and ought to 

be treated with the moft exact attention to its genuine evi- 
dence, and the moft impartial and unbiafled difpofition to fub- 
mit to its weight and influence. When any prediction relat- 
ing to perfons, or other events in very diftant periods, which 
ure evidently contingent, appears to be literally fulfilled, the 
objectors to the authority of the revelation in which the af- 
furance is exhibited, muft be filenced if they are not con- 
vinced ; and, though they may ftill perfift in their infults and 
mifreprefentations, muft become the objects of pity or contempt 
with all competent judges of the Argument *. How far Dr. 


* The fentiments of the celebrated Mr. Anthony Collins upon 
this topic may, with propriety, be referred tg upon this occafion: 
‘© Jf the proofs of Chriftianity from the Old Teftament are valid 
proofs, then is Chriftianity ftrongly and invincibly eftablifhed on its 
true foundations. Becaule a proof drawn from ah insPyReR Boox is 
perfectly conclufive ; and prophecies delivered in an infpired book, 
are, when fulfilled, fuch as may be juftly deemedgfure and demonftra- 
tive proofs.—Prophecies fulfilled feem the mof€ ptoper of all argu- 
ments to evince the truth of a revelation, which is defigned to be 
univerfally promulgated to men. For a man, for example, who has 
the Old Teftament put into his hands, which contains prophecies, and 
the New Teftament, which contains their completions, and is once 
fatisfied, as he may be with the greateft cafe, that the Old Teftament 
exifted before the New, may have a complete, internal, divine defhon- 
itration of the truth of Chriftianity, without long and laborious in- 
quiries.” Di/courfe of ihe Grounds and Reafani of the Chriftian Reli 
gior, Edit. 1724, p. 26, 27, 29, 39 


Voi. XXVIL. A Sharpe 






2 SHARPE’S fecond Argument in Defence of Chrifiianity. 






































Sharpe hath fucceeded in the difcuffion of this fubject, we leave 
to the judgment of fuch as are qr ualified to decide upon it; and 
fha!l now proceed to give a farther account of the work. 


In the fixth Chapter he confiders the diftinétive characters of 
the two Meflengers in Malachi iii. 1. the Meflenger who was to 
prepare the way, and the Lord, even the Meilenger of the 
covenant. The miffion and charaéter of John the Baptift, 
the fore-runner of the Lord of Life, are reprefented with parti- 
cular attention, becaufe his hiftory is a proper introduction to 
that of Jefus ; his office was preparatory to that of our Lord’s, 
and he bare record that Jefus was the Son of God. The time 
of John’s appearance, as diftinguifhed by the name of Elijah, 
the Tisupitre, orthe CONVERTER, or REsTORER; and of the 
Lord, the Meflenger of the Covenant, in whom the Jews, in 
the days of Malachi, delighted, was to precede the final deftruc- 
tion of Jerufalem. Malachi prophefied under the fecond tem- 
ple, after the return of the Jews from their captivity ; hence 
it is evident, that his prediction of the coming of a great 
perfon cannot be interpreted of Zerubbabel, or any of the 
Leaders of I{racl out-of their captivity : and av ariety of cir- 
cumftances fix the time for the completion of the prophecy to 
the time when John the Baptift and our Lord appeared—The 
Delight of the Jews, the Meflenger, the Covenant, and the 
great and dreadful Day of the Lord , are circumftances which 
afcertain the time to be prior to the fiege of Jerufalem, and 
the confequent fubverfion of the civil and religious conftitu- 
tion of the Jews. ‘The birth of John was extraordinary, and 
diftinguifhed, like that of Jefus, by miracles; which con- 
tributed to the great end of his miffion, fetting a luftre upon 
him, and exciting a fuitable expectation concerning him: 
which was the more neceflary, becaufe he was to prepare the 
way of the Lord, and to make him manifeft unto Ifrael. John 
hath the name of two Prophets given him,—My MeEssrencer: 
The original word is Malachi, the name of the Prophet, who 
defcribes him as the fore-runner, as one fent to prepare the 
way of the Lord. He is alfo calle’ by the name of Elijah 
the Prophet ; and both appellations are expreffive of the cha- 
raster and office of him who was to be fent. Elijah fignifies 
the power of God, which was as remarkably fhewn in the 
perfon, appearance, life, and character of John, as of that 
other prophet who lived in the days of Ahab. The firft 

and fecond Elias were very much alike in aufterity and fuffer- 
ings, and calling men to a both led abftemious 
and auftere lives, and dwelt in deferts. John, though he did 
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no miracle, was filled with the Holy Spirit, and inftru&ted from 
nbove how to difcern the Meffiah. He knew from the old 
Prophets that the Meilenger of the Covenant, the Lord whom 
he had made manifeft to ifracl, was to do many extraordinary 
things ; and as he was in prifon, and could not be an eye-wit- 
nefs of the miracles of our Lord, to give his difciples the fulleft 
conviction, he fent two of them to afk of Jefus himfelf, ** Art 
thou he that fhould come, or do we look for another ?””- Our 
Lord, who well underftood the defign of this meflage, refers 
John to the miracles of which they had authentic evidence,— 
which our Saviour juftly calls a greater witnefs than that of 
John. John had been witnefs to the defcent of the Spirit 
upon Jefus, but the RESIDENCE of that Spirit was to be 
proved by the miracles which Jefus continued to work, and 
of which John, when in prifon, could not be an evidence. 
Though he had heard a voice from heaven, proclaiming Jefus 
to be the beloved Son of God; yet, to complete the charac- 
ter of the Meffiah, it was necefiary that he fhould accomplith 
all that had been faid of him by the Prophets. And nothing 
could be more natural than for John, who found himfelf pr- 
CREASING, to enquire whether Jefus ENCREASED; whether 
the fpirit REMAINED upon him, and enabled him to accomplifh 
the glorious works foretold of Meffiah in the Old Scriptures ? 
And if we carefully examine Luke iv. 1, 14. Dr. Sharpe’s 
obfervations upon this circumftance, the continued refidence 
of the Spirit, will receive fome-additional illuftrations. If we 
refle& upon the number of the people who followed Jolin, and 
were baptized by him, and the regard they exprefled for him 
both before and after his death, and yet no feé produced in 
confequence of fuch belief and baptifm, it will, as Dr. Sharpe 
apprehends, afford a very good argument in favour of the 
fuperior power, dignity, character, and office of Jefus. 
And John’s excellent character, even amonpft the Jews them- 
felves, is fuch an argument in proof of his integrity, as will 
make it more reafonable to admit than reject the teftimony he 
gave, that Jesus Is THE SON OF Gop. 


Dr. Sharpe, ist the feventh Chapter, enters into an accurate 
difcuffion of the prediCtions relating to the birth and charac- 
ter, life and death of the Meffiah, as given by Ifaiah, Chap. 
Mii, 4 3—15. lili. which he juftly ftyles a moft celebrated 
oracle, exhibiting to us, as in a mirror, his humiliation, fuf- 
ferings, interceflion, death, and glorious exaltation. - In the 
Various circumftances of his life an example to his followers, 
and to all the world, of every virtue, every precept which he de- 
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livered ; being the only perfect character that ever appeared 
in a human form, and the only legiflator who fet the firft 
example to all his laws. Having made fome obfervations on 
the evident relation this prophecy bears to Jefus, by com- 
paring events with the prediction, and how inexplicable 
muft have been before the completion of it in him, he ne 
perly remarks, that the captious ought to fufpend their 
cenlures of fome dark paflages in the Prophets at prefent, 
fince one of the mott obfcure and perplexed is by the ev ents, 
in the due difpenfatic n of Providence, made fo clear 2nd in- 
telligible, that he that runs may read and underftand it. 
From hence he takes occafion to recommend to their fecond 
thoughts this very evidence, once fo perplexed and obfcure, 
now fo manifeft; whichon the one hand has not been weak- 
ened by all that the Jews have been able to bring againtt it, 
and hath been powerful enough, on the other, to make fome 
extraordinary Converts. 








Who, indeed, can read this oracle, and not allow Ifaiah 
to have been, what he is fometimes called, the evangelical 
Prophet? For the prophecy in every part is as applic: able to 
Jefus, as the account given of him by the holy Evangelifts. 
It is undeniable that this prediction was extant in our Sa- 
viour’s time, becaule he refers exprefsly to it, as foretelling 

what was to happen to him; and it was impoftible for him or 
his difciples, by any contrivance whatever, to have made his 
birth and life, his character and office, his death and burial, 
and the glorious confequences of his fufferings and death, > 
exactly to correfpond with the oracle delivered by Iaiah.— 
That he fhould oa numbered with the tranfgreilors ; and, 
though perfectly innocent, die as a cr mre on the fpot where 
the moft wicked offenders fuffered; that he fhould be laid in 
the monument or fepulchre of a certain rich man, were cir- 
cumftances that could not be forefecn by any not endued 
with the fpirit of prophecy s—but | ils fubfeq: uent refurreCtion 
and exalted dominion, are circumf{tances fo peculiar to Jefus 
the Chrift, that they cannot be applied to any other being. — 
And this Writer’s critical obfervations and reafon ngs upon 
the whole feries of predicted incidents, and its exaét corre- 
fpondence to the facts recorded in the Gofpel Hiftory, are fo 
pertinent and judicious, that we chufe rather be wale our 
Readers to a careful examination of what he hath offered at 
large in this Chapter, than detain his attention here with any 
defective reprefentation, 
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The Doétor having obferved, that as much ftrefs-ought to 


be laid on fuch prophetical parts» of the Old Scriptures, as 


have a manifeft relation to the Meffiah, very juftly adds, 
that much care fhould be taken not to injure the caufe of 
truth, by improper and fallacious applications. 


That the CXth Pfalm is applicable to none but him, is 
gen erally allowed ; and the evidence of fuch an a‘cription 1S 
attempted upon fuch principles, as a literal veriion and _ge- 
nuine unperverted criticiim will fully fupport. Father Hou- 
bigant, he obferves, hath taken very ceahurs ble liberties with 
the text, in order to adapt fuch a conttruction of it as 1s 
moft favourable to an arbitrary and precarious hypothefis. 
But Dr. Sharpe freely difclaims and explodes every alteration 
of the original text in thofe oracles, which are produced by 
vay of evidence. “Che Author of Nizzachon, or Victory, the 
Jewifh Champ! ion, ap plies this Pfalm-to Abr ot 1m; but ‘Aben 
Ezra truly remarks, that it could never be faid of him, that 
Gop fhall fend the fceptre of thy frength out of Sion. The 
Chaldee Paraphrafe, a ind Aben Ezra indeed apply it to Da- 
vid, but wit great Impro priety ; for David cannot properly 
be called CoHEN, or Prief ff, much lefs 2n ETERNAL Prieft: 
Nor could Dav id fay of himielf, ‘The Lord faid unto my Lord, 
fit thou on my right hand. If we compare the declarations 
of this Pfalm with Ifiah ii, lili, it will appear that the 
fame perfon is referred to, and that Jefus isthe Meffiah. In 
both he is defcribed as one e> ctolled, 2 nd exalted, and very 
high,—is faid to have kings and nations againft him, whom 
he is to fubdue and convert; they are to become filent 
through aitonifhment, and fhut their mouths before him.— 
He is to rule in the midit of his enemies; he fhall judge 
among the Heathen; he fhall fhake and convert the heads 
over many countries. His feed is to increafe; his people to 
exceed the drops of the dew of the morning: yet it pleafed 
the Lord to bruife him. He is to drink of troubled waters ; 
and therefore, becaufe he hath poured out his foul unto death, 
fhall he be exalted or lift up the head. That we may obtain 
the full meaning of the expreffions ufed in this Pfalm, our 
Author thinks it neceflary that it fhould be compared with the 
Oriental dialeéts, particularly the Arabic—becaufe the gram- 
mar of the Hebrew dialect was certainly taken from the Ara- 





é _bians, and the book of Job was written in old Arawies and 
they who are {killed in that copious language, wil] allow, that 


without a competent knowles re of it, ‘eamay pafiages in the 
Hebrew Scriptures will remain inex plicable, 
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6  SHARPE’s fecond Argument in Defence of Chrifianity, 


_to the temple. 


The Prophet David, in this Pfalm, proclaims the dignity of 
the Meffiah, as fitting at the right hand of JEHovAH, with 
power to rule i in the midft of his enemics. In the third verfe he 
defcribes his attendants and followers: “hy people fhall 
be egregious for worth and readinefs, eminently zealous in 
the day of thy army ;—~——the clouds of witnefles, the apoftles 
and their difciples which conftitute thy army, fhall fhine forth 
with refplendent fanctity, or in beautiful array of holinefs ;— 
they fhall exceed in multitude the drops of the dew from the 
womb of the morning: thefe are thy progeny, they who are 
born unto thee. ———TIfaiah lili. ‘hy feed fhall increafe, be 
numerous and fertile as are the early drops of dew from hea- 
ven. Kimchi apprehends that the beauty of holinefs refers 
Should this be admitted, it is evident that 
Jefus was found there, as himfelf fays, ‘¢ I fat daily wish 
you, teaching in the temple, Matth. xxvi. 55. If with others 
we fuppofe an allufion made to the beautiful and holy city 
of Jerufalem, in this fenfe, the rod of his power came from 
thence ; and the Gofpel, which is the ** Power of God un- 
to falvation,” was firft preached there, The word rendered 
thy progeny, is derived from a verb in the Oriental dialects, 
which expreffes this charaéter and relation; and Aben Ezra 
refers to thefe words in the beginning of the verfe, by the 
perfonal pronoun, ** Thou fhait fee ruem, ( illum, popiulun 
tuum) and THEY fhall come to thee like dew. Concern- 
ing this metaphor of dew, the Chaldee Paraphrafe, in com- 
menting upon this Pfalm, explains it by thefe words: The 
fhall haften unto thee like defcending dew. Aben Eis 
whom Dr. Sharpe applauds as an excellent Grammarian, re- 
fers to Pfal. Ixvili.g. ‘¢ ‘Thy people fhall come unto thee 
like A PLENTIFUL Ratn.” Dew is not only an image for 
fertility and multitude, but readinefs, as may be feen in Mi- 
cah v. 7. ** And the remnant of Jacob fhall be in the midit of 
many people, as a dew from the Lord, as the fhowers upon 
the grafs that tarrieth not for man, nor waiteth for the fons 
of men. 








Verfe 4. Jehovah hath fworn and will not repent, thou 
art a prieft for ever after the order of Mclchizedeck ; a name 
that imports a righteous King, the Prince of Salem, or of 
Peace. Jerom thinks that this alludes to the laft Supper of 
our Lord, becaufe Melchizedeck, King of Salem, brought 
forth bread and wine, and he was the Prieft of the moft hich 
God. Gen. xiv. 18. Heb. v.6, 10. vii. 1,2, 3, &c. This 
Divine Being, both King and Prieft, was to be a Prieft for 
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ever, and not of the Levitical order, which was confined to 
the fervice of the temple; and therefore to perifh with it. 


Verfes §, 6, defcribe what fhall be done by this ee and 
Pric{t, and Leader-forth of the army of the Saints: ‘The Lord 
nag ses ‘ht hand, O Jehovah, fhall fhake, not without reform- 

, Kings in the da ay of his indignation; he fhall execute judg- 
ment in ‘the nations, furrounded with his army; he {hall 
Shake, fo as alfo to convert, the chief over many countries, or 
much land. The greateft difficulty in the interpretation of 
this Pfaiin, the Doctor thinks, is to give the fenfe of the 
words ; which, in our Englifh Bible, are rendered, He fhalt 
fill the places with dead bodies : and which he hath tranflated, 
as ii, in the execution of his judgment, he was furrounded 
with his hoft or army, In the original no word is to be 
found for THE PLACES; it is fupplied by our Tranflators: and 
if by changing a letter, the word VALLEYs may be introduced 
by Houb bigant, the dead bodies — indeed, and all fenfe. 
with them. If we derive the word which is tranflated by 
*¢ dead bodies,” from a fimilar word in the Arabic, it may 
then fignify tents or armies; and our Author takes notice 
that Aben Ezra explains it by fabbaoth, or hofts. ——_-His 
words are, ** Being thowart a juft King, as we find it writ- 
ten, and David was doing judgment ‘and juftice to all his 
people.” The fenfe is, You {hall fight valiantly, for Jehovah 
will itrengthen thy right hand, and bruife in the day of his 
wrath, Kings by thy hand. T he word WHO 1s wanting, as 
we find, 2 Chron. xvi. g. [WHOSE] heart is perfect.” “And 
fo it is bien: ¢¢ He will judge in the nations, he wo is full of 
bodies ; that is, To him isa GREAT ARMY: he will execute 
judgment in the nations upon much (or the great) land, Ifrael, 
and Media, and Perfia, or upon RABBAH (the fons of Am- 
mon) of the Ammonites.” —If this interpretation of the word 
BODIES, given by the moft learned Grammarian of the Jews, 
be right, the Pfalm is more applicable to Jefus, as the Chrift 
or Mefliah, than in the fenfe given it by Mr, Green, who 
{peaks of ‘* the Youth of thy army” ’ and of ** filling the FIELD 
OF BATTLE with dead bodies.” 


The late Dr. Sykes, as our Author here obferves, was mif- 
taken in his interpretation of this Pfalm, taking the dead bo- 
dies to have been thofe of the Saints and Martyrs ;. which con- 
{truction feems forced, and does not fuit with the context, Ta 
hight with an army of dead bodies, is very ftrange language ; 
and j if to drink of ‘the brook in the way is, as fome have in- 
A 4 terpreted 
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terpreted it, to drink of a torrent of blood *, it is a {trange 

cup, * ] ‘do not deny (fays the Doctor) the propriety of 
this expreflion, an army of Martyrs, meaning the blefled 
Sprrits of thofe who laid down their lives for Curis ; but 
the Hebrew word Gurorn, is not fuppofed to fignify ‘Spr- 
RITS: it fignifies here, we are told, DEAD BopiEs. And 
the authority of that great Rabbi, Blan Ezra, for the mean- 
ing of an Hebrew word, is not to be flighted; and he inter- 
prets FULL OF BopiEs, by A GREAT Army. And we may 
afk, Where is the’ difference between MANY Bopiges oF 
Men, and an Army oF Men? In Nehem. ix. 37. and 
Ezek. i. 11, 23. the word GuiorH fignifies Bopigs, LivING 
BopigEs, not carcafles. And from the Latin word Corpus 
we have two words, the one Corps, fignifying a DEAD 
Bopy; the other, Corps, a Bopy, or company or regiment 
of men. And GuioTH not only fignifies Boptes, but the 
MIDDLE of things; which latter fignification may be fre- 
quenily found in the Syriac. 


The Pretorian Band among the Romans, like the Janizaries 
among the Turks, formed the centre or MIDDLE of the army, 
MEDIUM AGMEN. And if GuiorTH fignifies bodies and the 
middle, it might well be made ufe of to exprefs the hofts which 
furround the Lord. Inthe common Tranflation we are forced 
to fupp! y VALLEYS, OF PLACES, to make room for the car- 
caffes of the flain ; whereas, in Jerem. xxxi. 40. a valley of 
dead bodies is exprefied i in very different terms, as it alfo is 
jn XXXiil. 5, 


The lait verfe in the Pfalm, which in the Englifh Tranfla- 
tion is, He fhali drink of the BRooxk in the way, fhould, 
agreeable to ali the ancient verfions +, be rendered, ¢ OF 
the TorRENT in the way fhall he drink,”—furely not of 
blood ; for that cannot be faid of Jefus the Chrift, neither 
can his way or life be compared with the calm ftate of him 


* Fundetur tantum fanguinis, ut etiam liceat victori bibere e tor- 
rente fanguinis caforum, dum perfequetar hoftes—Rod. Stephan. in 
Pfalmos Devidis. 

Cruorem tantum Occiforum, quafi torrentem, per vias emanaturum 
effe, ut de eo bibere Chriftus tranfeufido, et victoriam profequendo 
poflit.— Annotat, Brixi ‘ani. 


+ I obferve they render & 333, by a word that fignifies a TORRENT, 
ax ysipecupov.—The Syriac word, Erpenius renders ToRRENS, Tro- 


ftius VALLIS. It may thesefore fiznify fuch floods as are formed in » 


the valleys, by the rains that ruth down the hills in winter; and will,. 
coniequensly, convey a ftrong 3 image of diftrefs, 
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who drinks of the peaceful brook ; for, on the contrary, he 
was to drink of rapid waters that ro]l in a deep channel, and 
are turbulent and {wift. The cup he was to drink of was a 
cup of bitter afflictions ; and therefore, becaufe he fuffered, 
and became obedient to many fufferings, fhall. he be exalted, 


or his head fhall be lifted up. 


Compare Ifaiah liti. with 


Philip. ii. 8, 9. If thefe critical and conjectural obfervations 
are right, the entire pfulm will appear as follows : 


Psatm CX. A Pflalm of Davin. 


The tranflation of the Englith 
Bible. 


1. The Lord faid unto: my 
Lord, fit thou at my right 
hand, until I make thy ene- 
mies thy footftool. 


2. The Lord fhall fend the 
rod of thy ftrength out of 
Zion: rule thou in the midit 
of thy enemies, — 


3. Thy people fhall be wil- 
ling in the day of thy power, 
in the beauty of holinefs from 
the womb of the morning: 
thou hait the dew of thy 
youth. 


4. The Lord hath fworn, 
and will not repent, Thou art 
a prieft for ever, after the or- 
der of Melchizedeck. 


5- The Lord at thy right 
hand fhall ftrike through 
. .* all S 
kings in the day of his wrath. 


The new tranflation by Dr. 
Sharpe. 


Jehovah faid unto my Lord, 


fit thou at my right hand,’ 


until I make thy enemies thy 
footftool. 


Jehovah fhall fend the rod 
of thy ftrength from. Zion : 
that thou mayeft rule in the 
midft of thy enemies. 


Thy people (fhall be) emi-: 


nently zealous in the day of 
thy army, (fhallhine) in the 
beauties of holinefs: more 
than from the womb of the 
morning to thee (fhall be) the 
dew of thy progeny. 


Jehovah hath fworn, and 
will not repent, Thou art a 


prieft for ever, after the order 
of Melchizedeck. 


The Lord on thy right hand 
(O Jehovah!) hath fhaken 
(fhall*fhake and reform) kings 
in the day of his indignation. 


6. He 


* “Tn the Englifh Bible and the Vulgate, the verbs in this pfalm 
are rendered as if they were in the future tenfe, becaufe the events 
they refer to are future. I leave the .reader to his own choice, by 


inferting that, which is rather a paraphrafe than a tranflation, ina pa- 
renthefis; only I take the liberty to obferve, that many inftances may 
be produced of the promifcucus, or rather inpgriniTe ufe of the 

preterite 
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6. He fhall judge among He (the Lord) fhall exe- 
the heathen, he fhall fill the cute judgment in the nations 
places with dead bodies: he with a greatarmy: He (the 
fhall wound the heads over Lord) hath fhaken, (fhall 
many countries. fhake fo as to convert) the 

chief over the great land (the 
Roman empire.) 


+. He fhiall drink of the He (the Lord) fhall drink 


brook in the way: therefore of the torrent (of afflictions) 
fhall he lift up the head. in the way: therefore fhall 
his head be exalted. 


This laft verfe is admirably well explained by Jerom; 
and, to fhew that the ancient ecclefiaftical writers do fome- 
times deferve our infpection, Dr. Sharpe hath fet down his 
comment in the notes, and then adds, that if the Greek or 
Latin copies are to be followed rather than the modern He- 
brew copies, nothing can exceed the intire comment of Je- 
rom upon this pfalm. What the co.lation of manufcripts 
undertaken by the learned Dr. Kennicott may produce, time 


will difcover ; enough hath been faid in this chapter to fhew 


the neceffity of fuch a work; and without the authority of 
manuferipts, our Author fays, he will not prefume to alter 
the prefent Hebrew copies, nor indulge conjecture, while he 
is delivering ancient records, produced as evidence. How- 
ever, he thinks it is worthy of objervation, that if the Greek 
verfion is to be followed in the third verfe, it will not be pof- 
fible to apply this pfalm to any other than Jefus the Son of 
God, of whom alone it can properly be faid, ‘* Before the 
morning-ftar did I beget thee.” —ITeo Ewogooou eyewnow ce. 


The great and extraordinary effufion of the Spirit foretold 
by the prophet Joel, and poured out upon the apoftles and 
difciples of Jefus on the day of Pentecoft, is the fubjeé& of 
the ninth chapter of this valuable work. The Author 
obferves, that the day of the Lord generally means the de- 
ftruction of Jerufalem; but that the Grear Day of the 
Lord always fignifies the deftruction of Jerufalem, cither by 
Nebuchadnezzar, or under Titus. 


Hence it is moft evident, that the prophet Joel, by the 
found of the firft trumpet, proclaims the diftrefs and deftruc- 


preterite and future times, without the converfive Vaw; befides, it is 
a well-krown objervation of the Chriflian and Jewifh Doors, that 
the prophet, feeing in his mind's eye the events he foretells, often 
{peaks of them as already pail. 
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tion of Jerufalem under Nebuchadnezzar ; and by the found 
of the fecond trumpet, its final deftru€tion under ‘Titus. 
He defcribes, firft, the diftrefs of the Jews by drought and 
faminc, and their deftruction in the great day of the Lord ; 
then the trympet founds again, and proclamation is made of 
the great things the Lord will do for his people and his land : 
he will remove from them the norihern army, and reftore 
the years they had loft by the great army which he had fent 
among them. After this, the ufual tranfition is made to the 
gofpel-age under the fecond temple; the extraordinary effu- 
fion of the Holy Spirit, which then, and at no other time 
whatever, was poured out upon ALL FLEsH, is next foretold 
in the cleareft and ftrongeft terms; the other great day of 
the Lord, the laft deftruction of Jerufalem, has then its 
place; and this part of the prophecy clofes with thefe re- 
markable words, which may be confidered as a -fhort and 
comprehenfive view of the gracious declarations in the new 
covenant: ** And it {hall come to pafs, that whofoever fhalt 
call Gn the name of the Lord fhall be delivered ; for in mount 
Sion, and in Jerufalem fhall be deliverance, as the Lord hath 
faid, and in the remnant whom the Lord {hall call.” 


There are various paflages which, though cited from. the 
Old Scriptures in the New, are not fuppofed to foretell the 
eyents they are applied to and faid to fulfil, but are onl 
ACCOMMODATED to them, and thefe Dr. Sharpe confiders 
in the tenth and Jaft chapter. The Scriptures of the old and 
new covenant, he obferves, are to be confidered as one work, 
written by different perfons, at different times, but dictated, 
by the fame Spirit. They relate the uniform conduct of God, 
to his people; and the divine proceedings, under the new 
difpenfation, bear a ftri€t conformity to thofe under the old. 
‘There is alfo not only a conformity of events, and an ynity of 
deficn, under the conduét of the fame Spirit in both Scrip- 
tures, the Old as well as New, but the promifes contained in 
the former are accomplifhed by the latter, and they both de- 
fcribe the fame Mefligh an invifible conductor of the people 
of God under the old difpenfation, and a vifible guide to 
them inthe new And Dr. Sharpe recommends it as a ne- 
ceflary key in the interpretation of the Scriptures of the new 
covenant, that many things applied to our Lord in thofe 
writings are his own words, delivered under the character of 
the Leid ithe Logis, or Ward, or Michael, and tierefore 
not to be confidered merely as ACCOMMODATIONS of phrafes 
taken from the Old Scriptures, and applied to different pur- 
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pofes and perfons in the New. The fhepherd, called the 
fellow of God, Zech. xiii. 7 8, 9, was to be fmitten, the 
fheep were to be fcattered.  T he like events happened ‘under 
the gofpel ; the fhepherd was fmitten, the i were {cattered ; 
they were to endure fevere trials, and their faith was to be 
more precious than gold tried with fire. “To the Jews our 
Saviour faid, ‘* Behold, your houfe is left unto you ngs 
and verily | fay unto you, ye fhall not fee me until the tim 
come when ye fhall fay, Blefled is he that cometh in the 
name of the Lord.” Our Saviour here foretelleth the defo- 
lation or deftruction of Jerufalem; and inftead of comforting 
the Jews with the profpect of a third temple, and the reft: ra 
tion of bloody facrifices, in fome future age or advent of the 
Meffiah, he exprefsly d lecl: wes, they fhall fee him no more till 
they acknowledge Sin. by y faying, Bleiied is he that cometh 
in the name of the Lord. ‘The inference which Dr. Sharpe 
draws from thefe paflages in the Old and New Scriptures com- 
pared, and which he confiders as parallel, is, that it is com- 
mon for the Meffiah, the Word, to repeat under the new dif- 

penfation what he had before faid by the mouths of his pro- 
phets in the old. Thus, as to the paflage of Ifaiah, chap. 
Ix. cited by St. Paul, Rom. xi. 25—27, if we fuppofe the 
prophet fpeaks of the redemption of the Jews from capti- 
vity by Cyrus, it is as evident that the Mefliah was the invi- 
fible redeemer, as that Zerubbabel was the vifible leader of 
the Jews; and though St. Paul interprets the words in Ifaiah 
of Chrift, and not ‘of € Cyrus or Zerubbs shel, yet they are 
true of him, that is, of Jefus, not in a{ =condary, or accom- 
modated meaning, but in their pri nary fenfe, as he com- 
manded in chief, and fupérintended all in the care of God’s 
people. The fame actions are fometimes afcribed to the 
commander in chief, and the officer who aéts under him, not 
that thefe paflages afford a double mea ning, though they jim- 
ply a fuperior and fubordinate command, 


The: Do@or concludes, that he hath endeavoured to 
> 
manifeft the whole fcheme, or fyftem of the Old ,and 
New Scriptures, to be a fyftem worthy of the facred charac- 
P > 
ter impreffed upon it, what no believer ought to be afhamed 
of, or at a lofs to defend againft any attack 5 and this de- 
fence, we think, he has maintained with diftinguifhed learn- 


ing, candor, and critical agacity. 
Fi. 



































El ments 6 of Criticifm. Continued from p. 428 of laft Month’s 


Review. 


FAVING, in our laft number, attended the noble 
hk Writer through the theoretic and moft abftrufe part 
of this ingenious work, we now with pleafure refume the 
fubject , and proceed to the fubfequent volumes, which con- 
tain matter of greater varicty and entertainment. In exem- 
plifying the particul ars which ferve to unfold the principles of 
the fine arts, the Author difplays very extenfive and various 
erudition ; and the many nice and acute criticifms interfperfed 
throughout, fhew with what clofe attention and refined tafte 
he has perufed the moft admired authors, both antient and 
modern. He has opened many beauties, and detected feve- 
ral blemifhes in the beft writers; and, from the various ef- 
fects refulting from the illuftrations referred to, he has en- 
deavoured to eftablifh the rules of jut criticifm. But though 
the application of thefe rules may, in fome meafure, enable 
a reader to difcover blemithes, yet they will never teach him 
to relifh beauties, which produce no effect, unlefs the fuf- 
cept ibility of the reader is congenial with that of the Writer. 
it is well known, that the poetic excellence of our incompa- 
rable Milten was, for a long time, hid under the veil of 
obfcurity, till Mr. Addifon unfolded his beauties to the pub- 
lic eye; yet, even now, we may venture to affirm, that 
they who affect to admire him molt, build their admiration 
on authority inftead of fentiment. ts fhort, to recur to the 
diftinction which we endeavoured to eftablifh in the preceding 
article, the principles of criticifm, fo far as they regard the 
fenfitive part of our nature, are not to be acquired “by rule. 
Neverthelefs, this work muft afford a moft elegant entertain- 
ment to readers of fine tafte, who will here perceive whatan 
intricate combination of caufes, perhaps hitherto unnoticed, 
have contributed to produce thofe ftriking effeéts which they 

have fo frequently experienced. 


In the opening of the fecond volume, his Lordfhip treats 
of congruity and propriety, which copious heads might have 
afforded matter for a larger fcope than our Author has 
thought proper to aflign them. A certain fuitablenefs or 
corre/pondence among “things connected by any relation, is 
what he calls congruity or propriety ; which, he obferves, are 
commonly reckoned fynonimous terms. He endeavours, 
however, to eftablifh the following diftin@tion between them. 
Congruity, 
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Congruity, fays he, is the genus; of which propriety is the 
{fpecies. For we call nothing propriety, but that congruity 
or fuitablenefs which ought to fubfiit between fenfible beings, 
and their thoughts, words, and aétions. ri 


But is not this running the circle? Might we not as wel} 
fay, that we can catl nothing congruity, but that propriety 
or fuitablenefs, which ought to fubfift between fenfible be- 
ings, and their thoughts, words, and actions? If it is necef- 
fary to raife a diitinction between them, would it not be bet- 
ter to fay, that the fuitablenefs of any thought, word, or 
action, when confidered with regard to a fingle relation, is 
ftriGtly termed Propriety : but when viewed with refpeét to 
various relations, is more properly termed Cengruity ? 


In explaining the final caufe of propriety he takes notice, 
that the fenfe of propriety cannot juftiy be confidered in any 
other light than as the natural law that teculates our conduct 
with refpect to ourfelves ; as the fenfe of juttice is the natural 
law that regulates our condudt with refpect to others. His 
reflections on this head give intire fatisfaction, and fpeak the 
genuine principles of unaffected virtue and manly devotion. 


Dignity and Meannefs are the fubjeéts of the eleventh 
chapter. ‘* Man, fays our Author, is cndued wiih a fenfe of 
the worth and excellence of his nature. To exprefs this 
fenfe the term Dignity is appropriated. Farther, to behave 
with dignity, and to refrain from all mean actions, is felt to 
be not a virtue only, but a duty.” On this oceafion, his 
Lordfhip enquires how it comes, that gencrofity and courage 
are more valued, and beftow more dignity than good-nature 
6r even juftice, though the latter contribute more than the 
former to private as well as to public happinefs? The an- 
fwer, in our judgment is clear and obvious: Juftice and 
good-nature are a fort of negative virtues, that make no fi- 
gure uniels they are tranfgreiled. Courage and generofity, 
producing elevated emotions, enliven greatly the fenfe of a 
man’s dignity, both in himfelf and others ; and for that rea- 
fon, courage and generofity are in higher regard than the 
other virtues mentioned. ‘This leads our author to examine 
more directly the emotions and paflions with refpe& to thefe 
heads; on which his reflections are too copious for abridg- 
ment. 


The next chapter treats of Ridienie, a fubje& which ha 
been much controverted by the Critics. He firft eftablifhes 2 
diftinction between rilible and ridiculous objects. A riftble 
object produceth merely an emotion of laughter; a ridiculous 
object 
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object 1s improper as well as rifible, and produceth a mixed 
emotion, which is vented by a laugh of derifion or fcorn, 
In the courfe of this enquiry, his Lordfhip enters upon the 
difcuffion of that -celebrated queftion, Whether Ridicule be 
or be not the teft of Truth? 


‘© The queftion, according to his Lordfhip, ftated in ac- 
curate terms, is, Whether the fenfe of ridicule bé the proper 
teft for diftinguifhing ridiculous objects from thofe that are 
not fo? To anfwer this queftron with precifion, I muft pre- 
mife, that ridicule is not a fubje&t of reafoning, but of fenfe 
or tafte. This being taken for granted, I proceed thus. No 
perfon doubts that our fenfe of beauty is the true teft of what 
is beautiful, and our fenfe of grandeur, of what is great or 
fublime. Is it more doubtful whether our-fenfe of ridicule 
be the true teft of what is ridiculous? It is not only the true 
teft, but indeed the only teft. For this is, a fubje& that 
comes not, more than beauty or grandeur, under the province 
of reafon. If any fubject, by the influence of fathion or 
cuftom, have acquired a degree of veneration or efteem to 
which naturally it is not intitled, what are the proper means 
for wiping off the artificial colouring, and difplaying the 
fubje& in its true light? Reafoning, as obferved, cannot 
be applied. And therefore the only means is to judge by 
tafte. The teft of ridicule which feparates it from its artift- 
cial connections, expofes it naked with all its native impro- 
prieties. 


‘¢ But it is urged, that the graveft and moft ferious mat- 
tets may be fet ina ridiculous light. Hardly fo; for where 
an object is neither rifible nor improper, it lies not open in 
any quarter to an attack from ridicule. But fuppofing the 
fact, I forefee not any harmful! confequence. By the fame 
fort of reafoning, a talent for wit ought to be condemned, 
becaufe it may be employed to burlefque a great or lofty fub- 
ject. Such irregular ufe made of a talent for wit or ridicule 
cannot long impofe upon mankind. It cannot ftand the teft 
of correét and delicate tafte ; and truth will at laft prevail 
even with the vulgar. ‘T’o condemn a talent for ridicule be- 
caufe it may be perverted to wrong purpofes, is not a little 
ridiculous. Could one forbear to finile, if a talent for rea- 
foning were condemned becaufe it alfo may be perverted ? 
And yet the conclufion in the latter cafe, would be not lefs 
jutt than in the former ; perhaps more juft, for no talent is fo 
oficn perverted as that of reafon.” 


Thisy 
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This, it muft be confefled, is the beft defence which has 
been hitherto offered in vindication of Lord Shaftefbury’s 
propofition, yet we cannot byt fufpect that there is fome fal- 
lacy in the foregoing arguments. Ridicule, it is faid, is not 
a fubject of reafoning, but of fenfe or tafte. But is there 
not a juft tafte and a falfe tate ? And by what criterion are 
we to diftinguifh one from the other? Is not reaion given 
us tocorreét the errors of fenfe? Does not every man’s re- 
collection convince him, that objects have appeared beautiful, 
fublime, or ridiculous, which upon reflection have prefented 
themfelves in a very different light ? Docs not that appear 
abfurd and ridiculous to one man, which to another feems 
proper and congruous? Do not the folemn forms of juftice, 
os the gravity of a coiffed head, ftrike one with a fenfe of 

dicule, and make an impreffion of awe on ancther? In 
thefe cafes, which man’s fenfe fhall be preferred? If the 
one fays, this object muft be ridiculous, becaufe it moves in 
me a fenfe of ridicule ; has not the other as good a right to 
anfwer,—this object cannot be ridiculous, becaufe it does 
not affect my fenfe of ridicule? How then can ridicule be 
the teft of truth, which itfelf requires fome criterion, where- 
by to dJeacrmine whether it be jut or falfe? It may be ob- 
jected indeed, that reafon itfelf is fallible ; but neverthelefs it 
is the fuperior faculty of human beings, and is lefs prone to 
error than fenfe, which is often affected by a fingle and feem- 
ingly fantaftic relation that frequently changes its appearance, 
when reafon takes its turn to operate, and to weigh the whole 
combination of circumftances. 


Neverthelefs, we agree with our Author, that an attempé 
utterly to fupprefs ridicule, would be highly improper and in- 
jurious. It is frequently an entertaining, ‘el on many oc- 
cafions, avery ufeful talent. At the fame time, we int tirely 
coincide with his Lordfhip, when he obferves, that a talent 
for ridicule is feldom united with a tafte for delicate and re- 
fined beauties. 


The fubje& of the next chapter is Cuftom; which, as his 
Lordfhip remarks with great accuracy, refpects the action: Ha- 
bit the actor. Things, he obferves, which at firft are but mo- 
derately agrecable, are the apteft to become habitual. Ne 
man contracts a habit of taking fugar, honey, or fwect-meats, 
as he doth of tobacco. 


Thefe violent delights have violent ends, 
And in their triumph die. ‘Fhe fweeteft honey 
Is loathfome in its own delicioufnefs, 


And in the tafte confounds the appetite ; 
Therefore 
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Therefore love mod’rately, long love doth fo; 
Too fwift arrives as tardy as too flow. 


The fame holds in the caufes of all violent pleafures: great 
paffions, fuddenly raifed, are incompatible with a habit of any 
fort. 


Cuftom augments moderate pleafures, and_ diminifhes 
thofe that are intenfe. It has a different effect with refpe& 
to pain ; for it blunts the edge of every fort of pain and di- 
ftrefs, great and fmall.. Moderate pleafures are not long fta- 
tionary, for when they are at their height they gradually de- 
cay till they vanifh altogether. ‘che pain occafioned by the 
want of gratification runs a very different courfe. This pain 
increafes uniformly ; and at laft becomes extreme, when the 
pleafure of gratification is reduced to nothing. 


It fo falls out, 

That what we have we prize not to the worth, 
Whiles we enjoy it; but being Jacked and loft, 
Why then we rack the value ; thea we find 
The virtue that poffeffion would not fhew us, 
Whilft it was ours. 





With refpect to the efficient caufe of the power of cuftom, 
his Lordfhip owns that it has unhappily evaded his keeneft 
fearch. But with refpeét to the final caufe, he thus accounts 
for it. Exquifite pleafure produceth fatiety ; moderate plea- 
fure becomes ftronger by cuftom. Bufinefs is our province, 
and pleafure our relaxation only. Hence fatiéty is neceflary 
to check exquifite pleafures, which otherwife would engrofs 
the mind, and unqualify us for bufinefs. On the other hand, 
habitual increafe of moderate pleafure, and even converfion 
of pain into pleafure, are admirably contrived for difappoint- 
ing the malice of fortune, and for reconciling us to whatever 
courfe of life may be our lot. 


How ufe doth breed a habit in a man! 

This dhadowy defert, unfrequented wood:, 

I better brook than flourifhing peopled towns. 
Here I can fit alone, unfeen of any, 

And to the nightingale’s complaining notes, 
Tune my diftrefles, and record my woes. 


In the clofe of this chapter, his Lordfhip enquires, What 
authority cuftom ought to have over our tafte in the fine arts ? 


But for this curious and critical difcuffion, we muft refer the 
Reader to the work itfelf. 


Rev. Ful, 1762. B In 
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In the next chapter, which treats of the external figns of 
emotions and paffions, his Lordfhip obferves, that the foul 
and body are fo intimately connected, that there is not a 
fingle agitation in the former, but what produceth a vifible 
effe&t upon the latter. We perceive difplayed externally, 
hope, fear, joy, grief: we can read the Be of a man in 
his face; and beauty, which makes fo ftrong an impreffion, 
is known to refult not fo much from regular features and a 
fine complexion, as from good-nature, good-fenfe, fprightli- 
nefs, fweetnefs, or other mental quality, exprefled fome way 
upon the countenance. 


The external figns of paffion are of two kinds, voluntary 
and involuntary. ‘The voluntary figns alfo are of two kinds : 
fome are arbitrary and fome natural. Words are arbitrary 
figns, but the manner of employing them is not altogether 
fo ; for each paffion has by nature peculiar expreffions and 
tones fuited to it. ‘* The other kind of voluntary figns 
comprchends certain attitudes and geftures that naturally ac- 
company certain emotions with a furprifing uniformity.” 


His Lordfhip’s refleftions on the involuntary paffions fhew 
with what a keen and difcerning eye he has penetrated into 
the recefles of the human heart. ‘The involuntary figns, he 
remarks, which are all of them natural, are either peculiar to 
one paflion, or common to many. Every violent paffion hath 
an external expreffion peculiar to itfelf, not excepting plea- 
fant paflions : witnefs admiration and mirth. The involun- 
tary figns, fuch as are difplayed upon the countenance, are 
of two kinds. Some make their appearance occafionally, 
with the emotions that produce them, and vanifh with the 
emotions : others are formed gradually by fome violent paf- 
fion often recurring; and, becoming permanent figns of this 
prevailing paffion, ferve to denote the difpofition or temper. 
The face of an infant indicates no particular difpofition, be- 
caufe it cannot be marked with any character to which time 
is neceflary His Lordfhip, in the next place, examines the 
efteAs produced upon a fpectator by external figns of paffion, 
of which none are beheld with indifference. ‘They are pro- 
duétive of various emotions tending all of them to ends wife 
and good. Of thefe the ingenious writer gives an accurate 
enumeration, and proceeds, laftly, in a more particular 
manner, to unfold the final caufes. : 


Though we cannot but admire the acutenefs, and, in ge- 
neral, the propriety of his Lord‘fhip’s obfervations on thefe 
os | external 
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external figns, yet we wifh, that he had examined the fubje& 
itill more minutely, and taken into confideration fome excep= 
tions to thé genetal principles he endeavours to eftablifh. 
We agree with him, that ** Man is provided by nature with 
a fenfe or faculty which lays open to him every paffion by 
means of its external expreffions.” But with refpec&t to 
«¢ the permanent figns which ferve to denoté the difpofition or 
temper,” how frequently do they miflead us? How often do: 
rigid features and a fullen brow indicate a character to be au- 
ftere and morofe, which, upon more intimate acquaintance, we 
find to be placid and benevolent? On the contrary, how 
frequently does a natural opennefs and benignity of afpeét ferve 
to difguife a rancorous and malevolent difpofition ?. In fhort, 
the permanent figns, indicative of character, frequently deceive 
the niceft phyfiognomift. 


In treating of fentiments, in the enfuing chapter, his 
Lordfhip obferves, that the knowledge of the fentiments pe- 
culiar to each paffion, confidered abftractedly, will not alone 
enable an artift to make a juft reprefentation of nature. He 
ought alfo to be acquainted with the various appearances of 
the fame paflion in different perfons. A paftion therefore 
fhould be adjufted to the charaéter, the fentiments to the paf- 
fion, and the language to the fentiments. The learned Wri- 
ter obferves, that an ordinary genius, inftead of expreffing a 
paflion like one who is under its power, contents himfelf with 
defcribing it like a fpe€tator : and he gives examples of fenti- 
ments that appear the legitimate offspring of paffion; to- 
which he oppofes others that are defcriptive only, and ille-. 
gitimate. For the firft, he quotes Shakefpeare’s King Lear ; 
and cites Corneille’s Cinna to illuftrate the latter. He then 
proceeds to a more particular and curious analyfis. ‘* Paf- 
fions, he obferves, are feldom uniform for any confiderable 
time; they generally fluctuate, {welling and fubfiding by 
turns, often in a quick fucceffion. A climax therefore never 
fhews better than in expreffing a {welling paffion.” 


Alme: ia. — Howhaft thou charm’d 
The wildnefs of the waves and rocks to this, 
That thus relenting, they have given thee back 
To earth, to light and life, to love and me? 





As things are beft illuftrateé bY their contraries, his Lord- 
fhip proceeds to collect faulty entiments of various kinds, 
from claffical authors. Ahd the firft inftance he produces, is, 


of fuch as are faulty by being above the tone of the paf- 
dion. / 


B2 Othello. 
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Orbhello. O my foul’s joy! 
If after every tempeft come fuch calms, 
May the winds blow till they have waken'd death: 
And let the libouring bark climb hills of feas 
Clympus high, and duck again as low 
As hell’s from heaven ! 





‘¢ This fentiment, fays our Author, is too ftrong to be 
fuggefted by fo flight a joy as that of meeting after a ftorm at 
fea.” Here his Lordfhip will pardon us if we cannot fub- 
{cribe to the juftice of hiscriticifm. For we cannot conceive 
that a mecting after a ftorm at fea, even between indifferent 
perfons, can, with any propriety, be termed a flight joy. 
But his Lordfhip’s cenfure appears the more exceptionable, 
when we confider the vehemence and enthufafm of Othello’s 
character ; and that the meeting was between him and his 
beloved Defdemona, his new-mairied bride, who had efcaped 
a dreadful tempeft, and whom he did not expeét to find 
on fhore ; for in the opening of the {peech he fays, 


It gives me wonder, great as my content, 
To fee you here before me. My foul's joy, &c. 


Surely if fuch high-flown ‘expreffion as Shakefpeare has put in 
his mouth, is at any time juftifable, it muft be on fuch an 
occafion ! 


The fecond inftance his Lordfhip produces is of fentiments 
below the tone of paffion. ‘The next, of fuch as agree not 
with that tone; as, where the fentiments are too gay fora 
ferious paflion 


Heav’n firft taught letters for fome wretch’s aid, 

Some banifh’d Jover, or fome captive maid ; 

They | ve, they fpeak, they breathe what love infpires, 
Warm from the foul, and faithful to its fires ; 

The virgin’s with without her fears impart, 

Excufe the blufh, and pour forth all the heart; 

Speed the foft intercourfe from foul to foul, co 
And waft a figh from Indus to the pole. 


'& Thefe thoughts, our Author remarks, are pretty ; they 
fuit Pope extremely ; ; but not E loifa.’ ’ It may bea queftion, 
however, whether his Lordfhip’s criticifm is not rather too 
refined.. Perhaps thefe amorous and glowing fentiments are 
not altogether unfuitable to the warm imagination and ex- 
quifite fenfibility of Eloifa, who, deprived of all intercourfe 
between her and the object of her love, but by epiftolary cor- 
refpondence, dwells and expatiates on that only comfort. 
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The next inftance, is, of fentiments too artificial for a fe- 
rious paffion. Fanciful or finical fentiments, which degene- 
rate into point or conceit, are cenfured in the next place, 


Give me your drops, ye foft-defcending rains, 
Give ine your ftreams, ye never ceafing fprings, 
That my fad eyes may fill fupply my daty,, 
And feed an everilaiting flood of forrow. 


His Lordfhip proceeds to point out other inftances of faul- 
ty fentiments in the beft writers.” His remarks are frequently 
keen and fagacious ; and even where he miftakes, his errors 
are the errors of genius. 


The chapter concerning the language of paffion is curious 
and entertaining. Shakefpeare, our Author obferves, is fu- 
perior to all other writefs in delineating paffion. He impofes 
not upon his reader, general declamation, and the falfe coin 
of unmeaning words, which the bulk of writers deal in. 
His fentiments are adjufted with the greateft propriety to the 
peculiar character and circumftances of the fpeaker; and the 
propriety is not lefs perfect betwixt his fentiments and his 
diction. Corneille, he remarks, is faulty in paffing upon 
us his own thoughts as a f{pectator, inftead of the genuine 
fentiments of pafli-n. Racine, according to him, is lefs in- 
correct than Corneille, though many degrees inferior to the 
Englifh Author. His Lordfhip particularly takes notice of 
Shakefpeare’s fuperiority with regard to his foliloquies, which 
are, accurate capies of nature. He exhibits two beautiful 
models from the tragedy of Hamlet and the comedy of the 
Merry Wives of Windfor: and then feleéts inftances, where- 
in the French writers, Corneille and Racine, are faulty in 
this refpect. This chapter concludes with examples taken 
from the beft writers, wherein the language is net adapted to 
the tone of fentiment. 


Laftly, his Lordfhip treats of the beauty of language, 
which he confiders, 1. With refpe€&t to found. 2. With 
refpect to fignification. 3, From the refemblance between 
found and fignification : and the fourth fection treats of ver- 
fification. Under the firft.head, he confiders the founds of 
the different letters. —Thefe founds as united in fyllables.— 
Syllables united in words. — Words united in a period.—And, 
in the laft place, periods united in a difcourfe. This fection, 
though to many it will appear abftrufe and dry, is replete with 
curious obfervations. 
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Under the fecond head, the learned Writer obferves, that 
where a refemblance betwixt two objects is defcribed, the 
writer ought to ftudy a refemblance betwixt the two members 
of the period, that exprefs thefe objects: and, amongft others, 
he gives the ollowing examples of deviations from this rule. 


“* T have obftrved of lae, the ftyle of fem2 great minijfers very 
much to exceed that ot any other produion:.” 
Letter tothe Lord High Treafurer. Sew ‘ft. 


This, inftead of ftudying the refemblance of words in a pe- 
? . y ~ . . . 

riod that expre{l*s a comparifon, is going out of one’s road 

to avoid it. inflead of praduétions, which refembles not mi- 


nifters great or fall, the proper word is writers or authors. 


«* If men of eminence are expofed to cenfure on the one hand, 
they are as much liable to flattery on the other. If they receive re- 
proaches which are not cue to them, they likewife receive praifes 
which they do not deierve.” Spedia-or. 


Here the fubject plainly demands uniformity in expreffion in- 
{tead of variety; and therefore it is fubmitted whether the 
period would not do better in the following manner: 


‘“« If men of eminence by expoied to cenfure on che one hand, they 
are as much expofed to flattery on the other. If they receive re- 
proaches which are not due, they lixewife receive praifes which are 
hot due.” 


As to his Lordfhip’s emendation of the paflage cited from 
Swift, itis unexceptionable: but we are far from thinking that 
he has improved the paragraph taken from the Speétator. 
The period, as turned by his Lordfhip, is quite flat, 
and the refemblance is too affected to be pleafing. As it 
ftands in the Spectator, the period is full and round, without 
offending the ear by a difagreeable re-iteration ; and the re- 
femblance is as entire as if it had been extended even to the 
words, -In fhort, wherever the refemblance between the 
objects can be preferved without extending it to the words, it 
Js beft, in oyrjudgment, to avoid it; becaufe it favours of af- 
fe&tation, which is always difgu(tful. 


We agree with his Lordfhip, however, that, in many Cafes, 
‘uniformity is preferable to variety; as in the following in- 
tance: — | 


The wife man is happy when he gains his own approbation ; the 
fool, when he recommends himfelf to the applaufe of thofe about 
him. Speator, Numb. 73. 
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Better thus : 


The wife man is happy when he gains his own approbation ; the 
fool when he gains that of others. 


It feems difficult, however, to eftablifh any certain rule in 
this refpect. Perhaps the nature of the fubject is the beft 
guide to direct us whether uniformity or variety ought to be 
confulted. In oratory, for inftance, and all weighty compo- 
fitions, uniformity feems moft fuitable, as it renders the pe- 
riods more clofe, pointed, and nervous: but in familiar eflays, 
and flighter compofitions, variety may be thought preferable, 
as it gives a more eafy, loofe, and unaffected turn to the 
periods. 


In the third fection, his Lordfhip fele&ts inftances of the 
refemblance between the found and fignification of certain 
words ; as the found of felling trees in a wood. 


Loud founds the ax, redoubling ftrokes on ftrokes ; 
On all fides round the foreft hurls her oaks 
Headlong. Deep-echoing groan the thickets brown, 
Then ruftling, crackling, crafLing, thunder down. 


No perfon can be at a lofs about the caufe of this beauty. 
It is obvioufly that of imitation. The ingenious Writer very 
acutely obferves, that, to complete the refemblance betwixt 
found and fenfe, artful pronunciation contributes not a little > 
and he clofes this fection with fome very fhrewd and pertinent 
obfervations on this branch of the fubject. 


In the laft feétion concerning verfification, his Lordfhi 
obferves, that the diftinction between verfe and profe depends 
not on modulation merely, but arifes from the difference of 
modulation. The difference between verfe and profe refem- 
bles the difference in mufic, properly fo called, between thé 
fong and the recitative. A recitative, in its movements, ap- 
proaches fometimes to the livelinefs of a fong, which, on the 
other hand, degenerates fomettmes toward a plain recitative. 
Nothing is more diftinguifhable from profe than the bulk of 
Virgil’s hexameters ; many of thofe compofed by Horace are 
very little removed from profe. Sapphic verfe has a very fen- 
fible modulation ; that, on the other hand, of an Jambic, is 
extremely faint. Hence his Lordfhip takes occafion to make 
fome very ingenious remarks on Latin or Greek hexa- 
meters, which are the fame, and which he confiders under 
the heads of number, arrangement, paufe, and accent. What 
he obferves concerning the paufe is too curious to be omitted : 
“* At the end of every hexameter line, no ear, fays he, but 
B 4 muft 
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mutt be fenfible of a complete clofe or full paufe. This ef- 
fect is produced by the following means : every line sarang is 
finifhed with two long fyllables, preceded by two fhort ; a fine 
preparation for a full clofe. Syllables pronounced flow refem- 
ble a flow and languid motion leading to reft. The mind, put 
in the fame tone by the pronunciation, is naturally difpofed 
toa paufe. And to this difpofition the two preceding fhort 
fyllables contribute ; for thefe, by contraft, make the flow 
pronunciation of the final fyllables the more confpicuous. 
Befide this compiete clofe or full paufe at the end, others are 
alfo requifite for the fake of melody. I difcover two clearly, 
and perhaps there may be more. The longeft and moft re- 
markable fucceeds the fifth portion, according to the fore- 
going, meafure. ‘The other, which being more faint, may 
be called the /emi-pau/2, fucceeds the eighth portion; fo 
ftriking is the paufe firit mentioned, as to be diftinguifhed 
even by the rudeft ear, Thg Monkifh rhymes are evidently 
built upon it. In thefe, it is an invariable rule, to make 
the final word chime with that which immediately precedes 


the paufe: 


De plan&u cudo |} mitrum cum carmine nudo 

Pp 

Mingere cum bumbis }|f res eft {a'uberrima lumbis.”” 
g 


His Lordfhip then proceeds to make fome very curious and 
§uft remarks on Englifh rhyme, which he illuftrates by in- 
ftances from the moit admired poets: and towards the con- 
clufion of this fection, he affigns feveral reafons, in our opi- 
nion unan{werable, why blamk verfe is preferable to rhyme, 
where force and elevation of language is requifite. But we 
muft not forget that other articles claim a place ; and though 
it is with reluctance that we quit a fubject, which, of all 
others within the circle of literature is moft interefting and 
entertaining, yet we muft poftpone the remainder of this ar- 
ticle to our next number, in which we fhall take the third 
volume into confideration, and clofe the whole with fome ge- 
neral obfervations on the execution of this ingenious work. 


R~-d 
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HE grand defeé&t of modern produétions, written 
in the form of dialogue, is, that the circum- 
ftance, in which their effential difference from other literary 
performances fhould confilt, is too often mere matter of form. 
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New Dialogues of the Dead. 5 


The many unfuccefsful attempts that have been made in this 
{fpecies of writing, fufficiently indicate the difficulty of fuf- 
taining the variety of characters introduced, of making them 
exprefs themfelves on all occafions confiftently, and of giving 
the whole converfation that eafe and fpirit, which are requi- 
fite to the perfection of dialogue. : 


With refpeét to that particular fpecies of this compofition, 
which introduces the imaginary perfonages of the dead, Lu- 
cian, the father of it, ftill bears away the palm from his fuc- 
ceffors, many of whom have voluntarily laid themfelves under 
contiderable difadvantages, by profefledly imitating him. It 
is hardly poffible for any one, who endeavours to tread in the 
{teps, or even loofely to follow the track of another, to walk 
with that native eafe and gracefulnefs of mein, which may be 
otherwife peculiar to him. A certain ftiffnefs or conftraint 
will always appear, even in the affected cafe of an imitator, 
who is never at full liberty to exert the ftrength and vivacity 
of his own genius. Other reafons might be given, to ac 
count for the manifeft fuperiority of Lucian in this refpect, 
without recurring to that of natural abilities; the ftyle and 
fubjects of his dialogues were.more various and ftriking, and 
confequently more interefting and entertaining, than thofe of 
moft of his fucceffors. In the attempts of the moderns, ‘in- 
deed, want ‘of variety in the ftyle, and importance: in the 
fubje&t, have been remarkably confpicuous. Fontenelle, it 
is true, has not unfuccefsfully imitated the humorous Greek 
in his {prightlinefs and raillery. ‘This ingenious Frenchman, 
however, is, like moft of his countrymen, often {prightly to 
excefs ; his wit is frequently forced, and the turn of his re- 
partee quaint and affected: the manly ftrength, unaffected 
eafe, and ingenious fimplicity of Lucian, are what none of 
his imitators could arrive at. 

The profeffed intention of the prefent writer is ‘* to revere 
at a great diftance the inimitable Lucian, and to fteer dire@lly 
between the unadorned gravity of Cambray, and the refined 
{prightlinefs of Fontenelle.” 


As” to the celebrated Archbifhop of Cambray, he can 
hardly be efteemed, in any degree, an imitator of Lucian, 
though he may ferve as a contraft to Fontenelle, having taken 
a different route, more agreeable to his turn and difpofition. 
If Fontenelle was thought to have too much levity, Fenelon 
was judged too grave ; if one was too whimfical and fprightly, 
the other was too formal and even dull : neither of them had at- 
tained to that happy combination of fpirit and fubftance ? 
9° 
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fo eminently diftinguifh the inimitable Greek. How evenly 
our author has fteered his intended courfe between them, 
will, in fome meafure, appear from the following fpecimens 
of his ftyle and manner. 


In his fourteenth dialogue, he introduces a Stoic philofopher 
and the Mogul, arguing the point, whether it be better for 
man to put off the evil hour as Jong as he can, by expelling 
and avoiding difagreeable reflections and images of diftrefs, or 
to prepare tor misfortune and death, by familiarizing our- 
{elves to the ideas and images of pain and mortality? After 
having expofed fome of the idle cuftoms practifed by the mo- 
narchs of the eaft, the Stoic proceeds. 


«¢ Stoic. As to the prohibition of the name of death in your 
prefence, did you likewife prohibit it in the public and private 
hiftories of your kingdom? were the writings of your fub- 
jects as complaifant to you as their converfation? or, if the 
were, could you expect the fame fubferviency in the moralifts 
of other nations? and, above all, would the free-born fpirit 
of our philofophy crouch to you, like that of the wretches 
you commanded ? 


“© Mogul, I did not expect this. 


“© Stoic. If you did, had you guarded likewife againft the 
thoughts of all the approaches to diflolution, as well as diflo- 
lution itfelf? did you forbid, with the name of death, the 
name of all things connected with it, its various minifters, 
inftruments, and means ? 


“<< Mogul. No. 

“© Stoic. Were the flaves that ftood before the cowardly 
monarch as careful of pronouncing the word mifery as death ? 
did they never fay any thing of famine, peftilence, or fword? 
were the numberlefs train of difeafes unmentioned or un- 


known? were, in fhort, all the various accidents that deftroy 
the human fpecies utterly concealed and kept from view ? 


“ Mogul. This was impoffible. 


© Store. Then it was likewife impoffible that you fhould 
be free from this fear ; fince, of the infinite variety of avenues 
that lead to this formidable evil, you had, according to your 
‘own confeffion, fhut up only two. 


«© Afogul. Well, this was however fomcthing. 


6s Sroie. 
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© Stoic. No; dire€tly contrary: and I may aflert farther, 
that if you had fhut up not only two but a million, your cafe 
would have only been the more deplorable. 


“© Mogul. Though your fe&t has been always famous for 
paradoxes, yet furely this is a ftranger one than has ever yet 
been maintained. 


“¢ Stoic. As ftrange as it is, I make no doubt but that if 
you had attended, like other mortals, to the feeling of your 
own heart, and the view of human misfortunes, you would 
have feen it verified a thoufand times. For, as exalted as 
your ftation was, I fuppofe it was not always free from danger 
and vexation. 


“6 Mogul. Probably. 


“¢ Stoic. Then this danger and vexation, whenever it hap- 
pened, was always doubled to you above the reft of your fel- 
low-creatures. But if it was not free from vexation, fo 
neither was it free from difeafe. 


«© Mogul. No. 


s¢ Steic. Then this difeafe likewife had not only every pof- 
fible aggrayation that illnefs itfelf could have, but was alfo 
increafed an hundred-fold, by the dreadful apprehenfions it 
brought along with it of an evil that was fo terrible, that 
you durft not hear it mentioned. 


“¢ Mogul. But why muft all this be augmented to me, 
more than to any other man ? 


“¢ Stoic. Becaufe it was fudden and unlooked-for; and be- 
caufe it happened to one who had neither been ufed to bear 
misfortunes, nor reflect on them. I will explain what I 
mean to you by a very celebrated example, which yet pro- 
bably may not have come to your knowlege, becaufe the 
word death is in the ftory. When the news of his fon’s 
death was brought to Athenagoras, his only lamentation was, 
** I knew that [ begot him mortal.” But now the frantic 
and unmanly grief of a Mogul on this occafion, his wild 
afpect, and indecent eruptions, his rent purple, his ravings 
and defpair-— 


*¢ Mogul. Hold! who told you of all this ? 


** Stoic. Experience, as well as reafon; from both which 
Jam affured, that men of your complexion are the reverfe of 
the philofopher juft mentioned ; and on the death of their fa- 
. vourite 
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vourite child, act as if they thought they had begot him tm- 
mortal. And now on comparifon of thefe two forts or men,: 
it is eafy to difcover who has taken the be{t way to happinefs. 


© Mogul. So eafy, that I fee you have already determined 
how I would have aéted in diftrefs, and that it is impoffible 
for one of my caft to be as eafy under affliction as your philo- 
fopher. 


- Stoic. True; for let us depend upon it, that all fudder 
evils are the moit terrible ; that they always leflen in propor- 
tion as they are reflected on; and that every man who is 
prepared for a misfortune has half overcome it; that this 1s 
not only a doétrine of the Grecian {chool, but that it is 
equally true both in the eaft and the weft ; and that the man 
who neglects it is equally unhappy, whether he be Stoic or 


Mogul.” 


We could wifh that the characters our author hath intro- 
duced were, in general, better known; and that the fubjects 
of their converfation were lefs trite, and more univerfally 
interefling. In giving this intimation, however, it is but 
juit to mention the lim ited extent of our author’s defign. 
«¢ Tf, in the execution of this work, fays he, I can felect 
fome critical and important parts in the lives of fome re- 
markable perfons ; if I can make them fpoe2k in a manner 
fuitable to their character and dignity ; if I can draw the 
reader’s attention by a certain fpitit and embellifhment proper 
to the narration; and if, in the conclufion, I can collec 
fome ufeful point of doctrine for the condué of. human lifes 

J fhall then-have done all that my prefent plan admits of.” 
It is certain we have no right to expect more than is pro- 
mif: -d; but though this may 7 be fufficient to juftify the author 
in the eyes of a candid critic, we are apprehenfive fomething 
farther may be required of him, if he expeéts to engage, 
in any confiderable degree, the attention and applaufe of the 
public. 


In the following extract from the fourteenth dialogue, our 
author makes Lucian plead againft the furious zealot, Mel- 
jinius *, ‘on the impropriety ‘of engaging perfecution, defa- 
mation, or calumny on the fide of Chriftianity. 


“ Mellinius was a Catholic Writer of the tenth century, who wrote 
a beok, on purpofe to colleét all the p gan calumnies thrown upon 
Chriftianity ; but wrote it in fo anery and peevifh a manner, that, by 
a fate not uncommen to fuch furious bigots, he laid himfelf open to 
all the cenfure he had caft upton the Heathens, and became himfelf 
as violent a caluma.ator as any mentioned in his work. 


“¢ Ducian, 
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“© Lucian. The defaming either particular perfons or com- 
munities, by fuch groundlets and ridiculous {tories as thofe 
juft now mentioned, is, you fay, one of the blackeft and 

moit complicated crimes that can be thought of. 


“© WVellinius. True. 


«© Lucian. And yet, of all parties of men, none have been 
more guilty of this crime than the Chriftians. 


“ Vellinius: What is that to me? 


“¢ Lucian. Something; becaufe you are of that fect. But 
more ; becaufe of all Chriftians, none have been more guilty 
of it than Mellinius.x—You remember your famous work de 
Obtreétatoribus Paganis, &c. 


“© Mellinius. 1 fhould hardly forget a thing which I hope 
does honour to my memory, and is the princi; pal ation of my 
life. 


“© Lucian. You will recollect then, that I have there the 
honour to be diftinguifhed as the — object of your fpleen, 
and am fingled out from much more illuftrious Heathens with 
this remarkable teftimony in my favour: (viz.) * God, the 
revenger of wickednefs, punifhed the blafphemy of Lucian 
by a moft cruel and fhameful death ; for he caufed him to be 
torn in pieces by dogs: wherefore ‘let us leave him in this 
mangled condition here, not at all doubting, but he will be 
eternally mangled hereafter.” But becaufe no words can be 
fo expreffive as your oem I have always reckoned them in 
the number of thofe few things that are more particularly 
worthy to be remembered; take them as' follows: Deus vin- 
dex feclerum Luciani rabiem mortts seis & turpitudine compen- 
favit. Fecit enimut vivus a canibus dilaceratetur : Quare tllum 
fie dilacevatum, atqse in ateraum aliter dilacerandum, enictan- 
dumque relinquamu:. 


“© Mellinius. You are very fair and punctual in the cita- 
tion; I wifh you prove fo in your comment upon it. Pra- 
ceed. 


‘© Lucian. My comment I think is not fevere, when I fay, 
that there feems to be no poffible aggravation of the crime 
you mentioned which does not belong to this. For, in the 
firft place, you have propagated an idle and ridiculous ftory, and 
for which there is not the leaft foundation in all antiquity. 
Then you have rafhly made God the author of an imaginary 
punifhment, which required not his agency, if it had been 

real. 
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real. And to finifh all, you have moft charitably configried 
me to eternal torments, and that too with a certain grace and ° 
manner, which one can never fufficiently admire. 


“¢ Mellinius. 1 muft own there feems to be fomething of 
warmth and indifcretion in this charge, but which may be 
perhaps owing rather to my temper, than defign. 


<¢ Lucian. Indeed, from the fpecimen now given of your 
temper, there is fcarce any thing of this nature but may be 
imputed to it. Yet your own charge againft the heathens 
might have taught you to folve it better: as amongft them, 
fo amongft you, it was a common and prevalent fafhion to 
blacken an enemy; and not only Mellinius, but his whole 
fraternity, had encouraged it, as a thing expedient and ufeful 
to the common caufe.— You fee yonder, at a fmall diftance, 
in as deep difpute as ourfelves, and not improbably on the 
fame fubject, the emperor Julian, and a zealous father of the 
church. ‘That father has aflured pofterity, that Julian, in 
his laft moments, took the blood from his wound, and threw 
it up againft heaven, with this impious defiance, (viz.) 
“¢ Galilean, thou haft conquered.” And yet we know, 
from one who attended that emperor in his laft unfortunate 
expedition, and who has freely recorded his faults, that he 
died in the moft calm and philofophic manner, without any 
marks of refentment, cither againft God or man.—Go now, 
and boaft for what crime nature formed the choler! and con- 
fider whether it be yet time to receive fuccours from infide- 


lity ! 


<¢ Mellinius. So, I perceive you are refolved to let me fee 
that you are fenfible of your fuperiority, and that the mercy 
once mentioned, is not now to be expected, 


“<< Lucian. No; for that ts due not to the proud, but to 
the humble, of which number Mellinius certainly never was 
one. I muft now therctore infift, that the excufe which 
might be urged in favour of fome other men, can never be 
granted to you. 


“© Mellinius. And fo, becaufe I am not a proper objeét of 
this indulgence, you will now change its nature, and, in the 
true fpirit of Lucian, endeavour to convert it into gall. 


“© Tucian. You will not accufe me of that, though I can 
you, when you hear farther what I am going to fay: for it 
comes from your own {cripture and your own comments. 


“6 Maellinius. 
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« Mellinius. Yet this would not have been the firft time 
that both our own {cripture and our own comments have been 
polluted, in paffing through fuch hands as yours. 


«<< Lucian. You will judge from what follows, whether it 
be fo again. The poor Heathens, left to the dim twilight 
of reafon, thought it right to hate their enemies; and in 
confequence of that, did them frequently as much mifchief as 
they could. 


“ Mellinius. True. 


<< Tucian. But ye Chriftians, ennobled by a fublimer prin- 
ciple, think it right to love your enemies, and return good 
for evil. 


Mellinius. Certainly no two truths can be more unquef- 
tionable than thefe. 





“© Lucian. If we therefore abufed and calumniated your 
fe&t, it was in fome meafure excufable upon our principles, 
when we thought your doctrines fubverfive of our religion, 
and deftructive to the community. But when you, on the 
contrary, abufed and calumniated us, it was a fort of apoftacy 
from your faith, and a defertion of that great principle for 
which your mafter died. And yet how in all ages you have 
contended with us in the vile arts of detraction, I fuppofe I 
need not any longer infift on.” 


The author of thefe dialogues acquaints us, that they have 
lain by him in manufcript feveral years ; a circumftance which, 
though it {peaks favourably as to the writer’s modefty, we 
cannot help thinking unfavourable to the reception of his 
work. Performances, that are fo long in making their ap- 
pearance, are expected to be particularly important, elegant, 
and correct. ‘The motive alfo which he affigns for publifhing 
them now *, is fuch a one as, we fhould naturally think, 
fhould have inclined him to fupprefs them; as it cannot be 
doubted but they lie under very great difadvantages, by hav- 
ing been fo recently preceded by the ingenious and elegant 
dialogues of Lord L veiloei and Mr. Hurd +. 


* This motive is the favourable reception of Lord Lyttelton’s Dia- 


logues ; for our account of which, fee Review, Vol. XXII. p. 409. 


t See Review, Vol. AAVI, p. 35. 
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ney true Deifm. Addreffed to the younger Clergy of the 
~ Church of England. By Mifophenax. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 
Griffiths. ° . 


HAT the difbelicf of a religious fyftem, in a country 

where it is publicly profefled, fhould expofe a man te 
popular odium, is not at all to be wondered at. To call in 
queftion the public religion has, in all ages and nations, been 
attended with the fame, often with a feverer fate; even where 
the moft corrupt and barbarous fuperftitions have happened to 
be eftablifhed by law. The wifdom and excellency of the 
Chriftian inftitution, its happy influence upon the .beft in- 
terefts of fociety and human nature, the able and judicious 
apologies which have been wrote in its defence, and the ma- 
hy great names in the learned and philofophical world, who 
have not been afhamed to profefs, nor refufed to become ad- 
vocates for it; are Circumftances which greatly, and may we 
not fay juftly, increafe the general odium which has been 
thrown upon infidelity. Wherever the marks of unfairnefs 
and difingenuity of mind appear, they will not fail to excite 
the difapprobation of all good men ; and the enemies of our 
holy religion muft not pronounce the world uncharitable, in 
cenfuring every thing of this kind. 


But whatever kind or degree of crime the difbelief of 
Chriftianity may involve in it; and however it may be an 
evidence of defect in the moral difpofitions of the mind, (as 
in too many inftances it certainly is) we cannot help think- 
ing it a ftrange abufe of words, not to fay an extremely dan- 
gerous and pernicious one, to diftinguifh an invidious cha- 
racter by the name of DEIsT; an appellation, in its primary 
and original meaning, of moft honourable import ; and which 
ought never to be connected with any thing which may juftly 
be efteemed impious or immoral. And though it may be 
truly faid, that the ufe of words is arbitrary; and that 
where a word has obtained a general acceptation, and is 
univerfally underftood in the fame fenfe, no ill confequences 
can arife from it; we are neverthele{s of opinion, that this 
abufe of the term Deisrt is particularly calculated to miflead 
unwary minds ; to confound their judgments in things of the 
higheft importance ;_ and to lead them into conclufions which 
may be of the worft confequence. 

“Fo ufe the words which a noble writer and philofopher has 
introduced into one of his converfation-pieces : “© Averfe 
as 
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‘as we are to the caufe of Theifm, or name of Dttst, when 
taken in a fenfe exclufive of Revelation ; we confider till; 
that in ftrictnefs, the root of all is THE18m.; and that to be 
ca fettled Chriftian; it is neceflary to be firft of all @ goaz 
‘Tueist : for Theifm can only be oppofed to Polythei/m or 
Atheifn. ‘Nor have we patience to hear the name of Deist 
{the:higheft of all names) decried, and fet in oppofition to 
Chriftianity: as if our religion was a kind of AdZagic, which 
depended riot on the belief of a fingle Supreme Being : or as 
if the firm and rational belief of fuch a Being, on philofo- 
phical grounds, was an improper qualification for believing 
any thing further. Excellent prefumption for thofe who na- 
turally incline to the difbelief of Revelation ; or who, thro’ 
vanity, affect a freedom of this kind *.” 





The judicious author of the little treatife now before us, 
which he has very properly called CurisTIANITY TRUE , 
Detsm; feems to be fenfible of the great abufe and impro- 
priety, of which the above celebrated writer complains ; 
and has very well contributed his part to the recovery of the 
word Deif?, from its unnatural and perverted, to its original, | 
juft, and honourable fignification. 


: 

His plan is, Fir/t, to ftate the true hotion of Dei/m; and, 4 
Secondly; to give a general view of Chriftianity, 4& contained a4 
ps 


Tea RT 


in the Scriptures; from the difcuffion of which two points 
he hopes it will appear, that the Dei/fj however he may be | 
vilified and afperfed, is not far from the kingdom of Heaven; , ) 
that he is not, nor can be, a bad man; or an enemy to Chrif= 
tianity: and moreover, that no man can be a true Chriftian, 
unlefs he,be well-grounded in the principles of Dei/m. 


“« The Deiff, fays our Author, firmly believés that.a Be» 
ing, all-wifé, powerful, and good, muft have firft made the 
world; and that the fame power, wifdom, and goodnefs ftill 
preferve and govern it.” Dei/m.is.here dire&tly oppofed to | 
Atheijm only, which fuppofes that the world was made by : | 
chance, and that it is left tochance to preferve and govern | 
it. It is evident, upon the firft view of this fubjeét, that 
upon the principle of Atheifm, there can be no fach thing 
as religion at all; and that it is a fcheme of philofophy, ) 
which, if it does not totally deftroy, muft of neceffity have 
an extremely bad influence upon the interefts of virtue and 
morality ; as it takes away the moft powerful motives to vir- | 
tue; and fets afide all idea of obligation, duty, and law. 
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Atheifm therefore is not only an irreligious, but an immorat 


{cheme. On the contrary, Dei/m, or the belief of an inde- 


pendent, intelligent Being, who created and prefides over the 


‘univerfe he has made, lays a foundation for religious regard : 


and if it fhould further appear, that this independent Being 
is wife and benevolent ; that he is continually exercifing’ a 
wile, jutt, and gracious government over his creatures ; com- 
municating happinefs to them according to their feveral na- 
tures and capacities; and, by the im mutable countels of his 
providence, over-ruling and condu cting all things to the unt- 
verfal good ; then is there a foundation for religion of a moft 
amiable and liberal kind, and fuch as will have a moft pow- 
erful and extenfive influence in favour of Virtue and good 
manners. Dei/m therefore muft be confidered as the great 
bafis of all religion; and-it is, at lea{t, probable, that a Dei/ 
will be a good man: and if Chriftianity be a fcheme of re- 
ligion which fuppofes the exiftence of GOD; afferts hts 
univerfal righteous providence; and is, in its conftitution 
‘and. genius, friendly. to the interefts of virtue, it ts likewife 
probable, that a fund Dei? will be no enemy to Chriéian: ity. 3 : 
‘and confequently, as our Saviour fays, is not far from the 


kingdom of Heaven.” 


There is another point of light in which we could have 
wifhed our author to have confidered Dei/m, viz, as the belief 
of One fupreme intelligent Caufe, in op pofition to Palsthetjrns 
or the belief of tws, three, or more Supreme Beings. Deijin 
is not more diftin&t from Athei/m, than it is fram Pe ssphedoes ; 
and though the latter does not, like the former, deftroy ail 
‘religion, yet fo much does it diftract and confound the minds 
of men, and fo wide an avenue does it open to a variety of 
idolatries and fuperftitions, that it moft certainly injures pure 
religion’; and was, in faét, the fource of thofe numerous 
evils and corruptions, of which our Author fo much com- 
plains; in the heathen world. Admitting that the’ great 
multitude of the pagan deities were not confidered 4 in the fame 
point of dignity and authority with the Supreme Derry, but 
as fubordinate agents and minifters; {till they were reprefent- 
ed to the generality of the people as the proper objects of 
-worfhip, and divine honours; which naturally: withdrew 
the. attention of mens minds from him who is over all, and 
‘who, as the fource of all good, is the fole obje& of fupreme 
worfhip; and as thefe inferior deities were fre quently repre- 
dented to be revengeful, crucl, lascivious, abominably wicked, 
and addicted to the wor’? of human vices; the confidering 
thefe as worthy objects of religious homage naturally led 
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them to a corrupt and barbarous method of worfhip; che- 
rifhed the moft favage difpofitions in their breafts ; darkened 


their natural fenfe of good and evil ;. funk them into the low- 


eft {tate of vice and ignorance; and only prepared them to 
be more perfectly enflaved by their priefts and leaders, who 
found their account in fuch a fyftem of religion. Dei/m 
therefore, as oppofed to Polythei/m, and afferting the exiftence 


and providence of only One eternal, powerful, wife, and be= 


rievolent Mind, is a fcheme highly favourable to true religion 
and virtue ; and moft perfectly confiftent with the inftitution 


of Chriftianity, whofe fundamental principle is, There is but 
One Gop. 


That there were Detsts of this fort in the heathen 
world, who believed the unity of Gop, who emancipated 
themfelves from the grofler errors of paganifm, who enter- 
tained very pure apprehenfions of the divine perfections, and 
gave many wife and excellent inftructions for the condué& of 
human life, may be acknowledged: but, notwithftanding all 
this, they outwardly conformed to the rites of paganifm ; 
and gave the fanétion of their example to thofe follies and 
fuperftitions of their countrymen, which in their hearts they 
defpifed, and knew to be attended with the worft effeéts. 
Our Author thinks, ‘* that in this they were very juftifiable 
en the fcore of prudence and felf-prefervation; and that 
it was no more than a prudent compliance, which conciliated 


the tempers of men towards them, and obtained a more fa-. 


vourable hearing to fuch things as were of real importance.” 
But in this we differ from him; and think we cannot help 
perceiving, in his inftance, the ill effect of a religious efta- 
blifhment on a mind, upon the whole, enlarged and open, 
fenfible and honeft.. Compliance, obedience, accommoda- 
tion, and fuch-like prudent, ‘elf-preferving virtues, are: welk 
taught, and generally well-practifed, in moft religious efta- 
blifhments : but we will be free to fay, that one inftance of 
fpirited oppofition to the errors of the times, and the corrup- 
tions of true religion, even from a few wife and good men, 
would be attended with more folid advantages to the beft in- 
terefts of mankind, than a whole life of compliance and 
time-ferving prudence. Such paffive principles are of all 
others the gieateft enemies to reformation. If our worthy 
and venerable anceftors had acted upon fuch views, we fhould 
have been ftill in darknefs: and till the time comes, when 
fpirit and honefty fhall get the better of timidity and com- 
pliance, al] hopes of farther reformation muft be at a diftance. 
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Our worthy Author excufing us in this digreffion, we 
with’ pleafure ‘recomimend our readers to attend him through 
the latter part of his plan; wherein, having already ftated 
the notion of Dei/m, and prefented the ftate of it in the hea- 
then world ; he confidérs Dei/m under divine revelation, and 
dives a general view of Chrifiianity, as contained in the 
Scripiures.. This -part.of the treati’c is introduced with an 
account of the ftate of religion beiore the publifhing of 
Chriitianity. it 1s obferved, that the Fewih difpenjation, 
though a very ceremonious one, was inftituted to preferve the 
doctrines of pure Dei/m from being entirely loft in the Poly- 
theifm of the neighbouring nations; that the fucceeding pro- 
phets among the ‘fews, were eminent Deis, of fuperior rank, 
and: higher authority to thofe in the heathen world; and 
who, not by complying with, but by exclaiming againft the 
corruptions of their countrymen, explaining the nature of 
true rcligion, and recommending the practice of virtue and 
moral goodnefs, were the inftruments of Providence in pre- 
ferving ‘the: knowledge and worfhip of the true Gop among 
that:people, in oppofition to idolatry: and indeed it might 
have been faid, that the great defign of the Supreme Being, 
in. the whole ceconomy of his providence amongft mankind, 
from'the beginning, was to accomplifh this great end ;’ and 
to'prepare men for that more perfect ftate of pure and im- 
proyed Detsm, which was to be introduced by the inftitu- 
tion of Jesus Curist. The Author now proceeds to his 
general yiew of Chriftianity ; in which he confiders, 


* q. The Author of Chriftianity, his {pirit and charaéter : 


_ 2. His chief employment, or the principal objeét of his 
preaching and miniftry. 


from it. ° | 

The fentiments throughout the whole of this part are fen- 
fible and rational : the view that is given of the gofpel and 
its firft. founder ; of its conftitution and genius ; of its mora- 
lity » of its peculiar doétrines; of the proper manner in 
which it ought to be ftudied and examined; and the fpirit of 
true moderation and freedom in which it is wrote, will, we 
are perfuaded, be generally acceptable to thinking and in- 

ifitive men. From the whole, we are ourfelves convinced, 
that Chriflianity is true Deifm; that it is the pureft fyftemjof 
the knowledge and worfhip of God; and that therefore a ra- 
tional belief in Ged is the beft preparation for receiving 
Chriftianity. 


3. ‘The liberty he afferted, and the advantages accruing 
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Chriftianity, Ina ftate of natural religion, as good Dei/is, we 
acknowle:'ge and worfhip the one only true Gop; wherein we. 


ceafe to be Atheifis or Polytheifts : as Chriftians, we are. ftilk- 


Deifts, with this difference, that we not only acknowledge 
Gop, but Jesus Curist, whom Gop has fent. 


We difmifs this Article with acquainting our Readers, that 
this little pamphlet is introduced with a very fenfible preface, 


and a dedication to the younger clergy of the church of Eng- 
land, in which are many things that deferve their attention. 


A fhort Introdudtion to Englifhb Grammar :. With critical Notes, 
8vo. 3s. Boards. Millar. 





“SHE public is indebted for this judicious performance 

to the ingenious and learned Dr. Lowth. . [t was ori- 
ginally intended merely for a private and domeftic ufe;.and 
the chief defign of it, is, to explain the general principles of 
grammar, in as clear and intelligible a manner as poffible. 
accordingly the Author avoids all difquifitions, which have. 
more of fubtilty than of ufefulnefs in them; in his definitions 
he fometimes prefers eafe and perfpicuity to logical exactnefs ; 


complies with the common divifions, as far as truth and reafon. 


permit ; and retains the known and received terms, except 
in one or two -inftances, where others offered themfelves, 
which feemed much more fignificant. In a word, his Jntro- 
duétion is calculated for the ufe of the learner, not excluding 
even the loweft clafs. “Thofe, who would enter more deeply 
into the fubject, will find it treated, as Dr. Lowth juftly 
obferves, with the greateft acutenefs of -inveftigation, per- 
{picuity of explication, and elegance of method, in a treatife 
entitled Hermes, by James Harris, Efq; the moft beau- 


tiful and perfect example of analyfis that has been exhibited - 
fince the days of ARisTOTLE :—Of this work we had the; 


pleafure of giving an ample account in the VIth volume of 
our Review, p. 129. 


«¢ ‘The following fhort ae fays Dr. Lowth, is propofed 
only as an eflay upon a fubject, though of little efteem, yet 


of no fmall importance ; and in which the want of fome- 
thing better adapted to real ufe and practice, than what we: 


have at prefent *, féems to be generally acknowleged. If 


* When this was written, the. ingenious Mr. Prieftly’s traét om: thisv 


fubje&, which we recommended in our Review for January laft, had 


not appeared. 
C3 thofe, 
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thofe, who are qualified to judge of fuch matters, and do not 
look upon them as beneath their notice, fhall fo far approve 
of it, as to think it worth a revifal, and capable of being 
improved into fomething really ufeful ; their remarks and af- 
fiftance fhall be received with all proper deference and ac- 
knowledgment.” 


Such are the modeft terms in which our Author expreffes 
himfelf in regard to his performance. In_ his preface there 
are fome very fenfible and pertinent obfervations on the 
Eng'ifh language, which, during the laft two hundred years, 
hag {been¢much cultivated, confiderably polifhed and refined, 
and greatly cnlarged in extent and compafs : its force and 
enervy, its variety, richnefs, and elegance, have been tried 
with good fuccefs, in verie and in profe, upon all fubjects, 
and in every kind of ftyle ; but whatever other improvements 
it may have received, it hath made no advances in gramma- 
tical accuracy. 


It is now about fifty years fince Dr. Swift made a public 
remonftrance, addreffzd to the earl of Oxford, of the imper- 
fect ftate of our language; alleging, in particular, that in 
many infianc:s wt ffe na d ap zainft every part of grammar. The 
juttnefs of this c mplaint has never been queftioned ; and yet 
no effectual method’ has hitherto been taken to redrefs the 
grievance of which he compiains. 


Dr. Lowth, in poneliping this charge, obferves, if it 
means that the knglith language, as it is {pcken by the po- 
lice? part of the nation, and as it ftands in the writings of our . 
moft approved authors, oftentimes offends againit every part 
of grammar, the charge, he as afraid, is true. If it iarther 
implies, that our langage is in its mature irregular and ca- 
pricious 5 3 not fubject, or not calily reducible to a fyites of 
ruies ; in this re‘pedt, he is periuaded, the change is wholly 
without foundation. “The Enh! fh language, we are told, is 
perheps, of all the prefent Eur ope: n lan rUABes, by much the 
mit imple in is form ai id conftruction ; ; according gly, our 
gremmariins have thought 1 it hardly worth while to give us 
auy ching like a regular and fytt ematical fj ntax. 


It is not owing then to any peculir irregularity or difficul- 
ty of our lancuay ge that the general p: aétice both . of {peaking 
and «citing 1, Is chargeable “with inaccuracy. Ttis not the. 
lar, age, Our Auchor obferves, but the practice that is in 
fault. ~The truth is, grammar is very much neglected among 
us; and it is not the » diffic ulty of the language, but, on the 
contrary, 
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contrary, the fimplicity and facility of it, that occafions this ' 
neglect. Were the language lefs ealy and fimple, we fhould 


find ourfelves under a neceility of ftudying it with more care and 


attention. But as it is, we take it for granted, that we havea’ : 


competent knowlege and fkall, and are able to acquit ourielves 
properly in our own native tongue: a faculty folely acquired 
by ufe, conducted by habit, and tried by the ear, carries us on 
without reflection; we meet with no rubs or difficulties in 
our way, or we do not perceive them ; we find ouifelves able 
to go on without rules, and we do not fo much as fufpeét that 
we ftand in need of them. 


A grammatical ftudy of our own language makes no part 
of the ordinary method of inftruction which we pafs through 
in our childhood ; and it is very feldom that we apply our- 
felves to it afterward. And yet the want of it will not be 
effectually fupplied by any other advantage whatioever, 
Much praétice in the polite world, and a general acquaint- 
ance with the beft authors, are good helps, but, alone, will. 
hardly be fufficient: we have writers who have,enjoyed. thefe 
advantages in their full extent, and yet cannot be recom- 
mended as models of an accurate ftyle. Much lefs then will 
what is commonly called learning ferve the purpofe ; that is,, 
a critical knowledge of ancient languages, and much reading 
of ancient authors: the greateft critic and moft able gram- 
marian of the laft age, we are told, when he came to apply 
his learning and his criticifm to an Englifh author, was fre- 
quently at a lofs in matters of ordinary ufe and common 
conftruction in his own vernacular idiom. 


“« The principal defign of a grammar of any language, 
fays our Author, is, to teach us to exprefs ourfelves with pro- 
priety in that language, and to be able to judge of every 
phrafe and form of conitruction, whether it be right or not. 
The plain way of doing this, is to lay down rules, and to il- 
lu&rate them by examples. But befides fhewing what is 
right, the matter may be farther explained by pointing out 
what is wrong. I will not take upon me to fay, whether we 
have any grammar that fufficiently performs the firft part : but 


the latter method here called in, as fubfervient to the former, 


may perhaps be found in this cafe to be, of the two, the 
more ufeful and effectual manner of inftruction. 


‘¢ Befides this principal defign of grammar in our own 
language, there is a fecondary ufe to which it may be ap- 
plied, and which, I think, js not attended to as it deferves. 
A good foundation in the general principles of grammar is, in 
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the firit places neceflary for all thofe who are initiated in 4’ 
learned education; and for all others likewife, who fhall 
have qccafion to furnith themfelves with the knowlege of mo- 
dern Janguages.. Univerfal grammar cannot be taught ab- 
ftractedly : it muft be done with reference to fome lan- 
guage already known, in which the terms are to be explain- 
ed, and the rules exemplified. ‘The learner is fuppofed to be 
unacquainted with all but his own native tongue; and in 
what other, confiftently with reafon and common- fenfe, 
would you go about to explain it to him? When he has a 
competent knowlege of the main principles, the common 
terms, the general rules, the whole fubject and bufinefs of 
grammar, exemplified’ in his own language, he then wil] 
apply himfelf with great advantage to any forcign language, 
whether ancient or modern. ‘To enter at once upon the 
{cience of grammar, and the ftudy of a foreign language, is 
to encounter two difficulties together, each of which would 
be mich leffened by being taken feparately, and in its proper 
order.- For thefe” plain reafons, a competent grammatical 
knowlege of our own language is the true foundation upon 
which all'literature, properly fo called, ought to be raifed. 

_ If thié method ‘were adopted i in our fchools ; ; if children were 
firft taught the common principles of grammar by fome fhort 
and clear fyftem of Englifh grammar, which happily, by its 
fimplicity and facility, is perhaps of all others the fitteft for 
fuch a purpofe, they would have fome notion of what they 
were going about, when they fhould enter into the Latin 
grammar; and would hardly be engaged fo many years, as 
they now are, in that moft irkfome and difficult part of lite- 
rature, with fo much labour of the memory, and with fo little 
affiftance of the underftanding.—A defign fomewhat of this 
kind gave occafion to the following little fyftem, intended 
merely for a private and domeftic ufe.” 


What our Author has here advanced, with fo much mo- 
defty and good fenfe, will, we are ‘perfuaded, he readily af- 
fented' to by every ‘candid and unprejudiced reader; and yet, 
fuch is the amazing force of influence and cuftom, that little 
Or no attention is given to the ftudy of the Englifh language, 
in this country, either in public or private places of educa- 
tion. It i is, indeéd, aftonifhing, that, in fo enlightened an 
age, and in a country eminently diftinguifhed by the nobleft 
privileges, the plain di€tates of reafon and common fenfe 
f{hould*be over-ruled and borne down by cuftom, in a point 
of duch imtportaice to public welfare, as that of education. 
| When 








Burron’s Natural Hiflory. 4t 


When one confiders that our youth, in general, are employed: 
for fo many years in the dull drudgery of learning the Greek 
and Latin languages, while the ftudy of our own, nay, 
what is ftill worfe, while the ftudy of almoft every thing.elfe 
that can contribute to form a gentleman, a good citizen, or 
a Chriftian, is entirely negleéted, it is impoflible not to be: 
filled with the deepeft concern, and earneftly to with for a 
REFORMATION. 


We fhall conclude this article with obferving, that our 
Author’s critical Notes clearly prove the charge of inaccuracy’ 
brought againft our language’ as it fubfifts in practice, and 

fhew the neceflity of inveftigating the principles of it, and 
p ftudying it grammatically, if we would ‘attain toa due de- 
gree of {kill in it. It evidently appears from them, that our 
beft authors have been guilty of palpable errors in point of 
grammar. ‘The examples, which the Doctor gives, are 
Fach as occurred in reading, without any very curious or me- 
thodical examinations ; and, he jutly obferves, they might 
eafily have been much increafed in number by any one, who 

had leifure or phlegm enough to have gone through a regular 
courfe of reading with this particular view. ‘They are fuffi- 
cient, however, to anfwer the purpofe intended, viz. to 
evince the neceffity of the ftudy of grammar in our own lan- 
guage, and to admonifh thofe who fet up for Authors among 
us, that they would do well to confider this part oF learning. 
as an object not altogether beneath their regard. 

Ro 


The natural Hiftory of the Horfe. To which is added, that of the 
Afs, Bull, Cow, Ox, Sheep, Goat, and Swine. With accu- 
rate Defcriptions of their eoeri Parts. And full Direétions 
for breeding, feeding, and improving thofe ee Creatures. 
Tranflated from the French of the celebrated M. de Buffon. 
8vo. 5s. in boards. Griffiths. 


TW wadd uae Hiftory has always been confidered* as a 
ufeful and inftructive fcience, as it enlarges our ideas, 
by making us acquainted with the natute and properties’ of 
the many objects that furround us; and accordingly ‘many? 
authors, in different parts of Europe, have excited their ta+ 
lents in elucidating a fubjec&t fo beneficial to fociety. Among 
thefe the famous M. de Buffon, and his coadjutor M> Dau- 
benton, have diftinguifhed themfelves; and blended” the’ cu- 
rious 
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riots with the ufeful Parts of this fcience; and as they have 
formed no fyftem, but followed nature clofely in every parti- 
cular, they have exploded a multitude of errors committed by 
other authors, in fupport of a favourite hypothefis, and fufh- 
ciently fhewn, that it is not by contracting the {phere of na- 
ture within a narrow circle, but by extending it to. immen- 
fity, that we can obtain a true knowledge of her proceedings. 
< The views of the illuftrious * author of nature,” fays M. 
de Buffon, * are not to be fathomed, by attributing to him 
our ideas: inftead of curtailing the limits of his power, they muft 
be widened, and extended to immenfity. We are to confi- 
der nothing impoffible ; we are to imagine every thing, and 
to fuppofe that whatever can does exift. Ambiguous {pecies, 
irregular productions, anomalous beings, will then ceafe toftag- 
ger us, and will be found, in the infinite order of things, as ne- 
ceflary as others. They fill up the intervals of the chain ; they 
form the links, the intermediate points, and alfo indicate the ex- 
tremities. Thefe beings are, to the human mind, valuable and 
fingular copies, in which nature, though apparently lefs con- 
fiftent with her ufual method, fhews herfelf more openly ; in 
which we may perceive marks and characters, denoting her 
ends to be much more general than our views; and that, as 
fhe does nothing in vain, fhe alfo does nothing with the 
defigns we impute to her.” 


On fuch extenfive principles, unbiaffed by fyftem, or the 
authority of any other writer, the natural hiftory of M. de 
Buffon is executed ; and, at the fame time, all the particulars 
relating to each fpecies of animals, that have the leaft ten- 
dency to improve its qualities, or difplay its character, are 
carefully enumerated, 


As a f{pecimen of this large work, the piece before us, con- 
taining the natural hiftories of fome of the moft ufeful ani- 
mals in nature, is publifhed, and contains complete treatifes 
on the horfe, afs, horned cattle, fheep, goats, and fwine, 
in which the manner of breeding, fattening, and improving 
thefe valuable creatures is particularly explained, and a great 
variety. of curious queftions relative to their nature and pro- 
perties are difcufled, and fatisfactorily anfwered. 


The degeneracy of horfes has been long known, and feve- 
ral methods have been taken to preventit. It is apparent, 
that thefe differences proceed from the air and food; but the 


* We do not remember ever to have feen this inadequate epithet 
applied to the Supreme Benefactor, 
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only method of preventing it is by crofling the breed. Our 
author’s reafoning will throw confiderable light upon this 
practice. | 


“¢ Nature,” he obferves, ‘‘ has, in every {pecies, a gene 
ral prototype, after which each individual is formed: this, 
in the realization, degenerates or improves from circum- 
ftances: fo that with regard to certain qualities, there is ap- 
parently a capricious variation in the fucceffion of individuals, 


and, at the fame time, a remarkable ftability in the whole 


{fpecies. ‘The firft horfe, for inftance, was the external mo- 
del, and internal mould, by which all horfes that have ever 
exifted have been formed: but this model, of which we only 
know the copies, may, by the communication of form, and 
by its increafe, have undergone fome difadvantageous changes, 
or, on the other hand, received improvement. The original 
form wholly fubfifts in each individual. But though there 
are millions of thefe individuals, not two of them are, in 
every particular, exactly alike, nor confequently any one of 
them the fame with the model from whence it received its 
form. ‘This difference, which at once demonftrates how far 
nature is from fixing any thing abfolutely, and the infinite 
variations fhe f{preads through her works, is feen in the hu- 
man race, in every fpecies of animals and vegetables, and, 
in a word, in every feries of beings. But what deferves at- 
tention is, that the mo‘el of beauty and goodnefs feems di- 
{tributed throughout the whole earth, every climate affordin 
only a portion; and this continually degenerating, untel 
re-united with another portion from fome diftant country ; 
fo that to have good grain, beautiful flowers, &c. the feeds 
muft be changed, and never fown in the foil that produced 
them. In the fame manner, to:have fine horfes, &c. fo- 
reign ftallions muft be given to native mares, or fo- 
rcign. mares._to native ftallions: for otherwife, the mother 
will fo powerfully influence the form, as to caufe an apparent 
degeneracy : the form remains, but disfgured by many difli- 
milar lineaments. Whereas, let the breed be mixed, and 
conftantly renewed by foreign fpecies, and the form will ad- 
vance towards perfection, and recruited nature difplay her 
choiceft productions. 


«¢ The general reafon for thefe effects does not belong ta 
this place; yet we may be permitted to mention the conjec- 
tures which at firft offer themfelves. Experience fhews, that 
animals, or vegetables, tranfported from. a remote climate, 
often degenerate, and fometimes greatly improve, in a {mall 
time 5 
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time ; 1 mean within a very few generations. ‘That this is 
the effcé of a difference oF aaa and aliment, is eafy to 
conceive: and, in length of time, the influence of thefe two 
catifes miuft render fuch animals exempt from, or fufceptible 
of certain’ affections and diftempers. Their temperament 
miuft gradually alter; the formation, which partly depends 
on thé aliment, and partly on the quality of the juices, muft 
alfo undergo a change in the fucceffion of a few generations. 
This change in the firft generation is almoft imperceptible, 
as’ the two animals, the male and female, which we fup- 
pofé to’ be the progenitors of the fpecies, had obtained 
theif’ full fhape 2nd conftitution before they were brought 
frotii théir native country: and that however a new climate 
and fo6d may change their temperament, they cannot act on 
the folid’‘and organical parts, fo as to alter their fhape; efpe- 
cially if they had attained their full growth: confequently, 
in the firft generation, there will be no difadvantageous 
change; no degeneracy in the firft production of thefe animals ; 
the impreffion of the model will be exa&. At the inftant of 
their birth, there will be no radical defect ; but the young ani- 
mal, during its weak and tender ftate, will fee] the influences 
of the climate. They will make other different impreffions 
on him, than they did on his full-grown fire and dam. Thofe 
of thé aliment will be much greater, and act on the organical 
parts during their growth, fo as to vitiate a little the original 
form, and produce germs of imperfections, which will very fen- 
fibly appear in a fecond generation, when the parent, befides its 
own defe&s, I mean thofe it derives from its growth, has alfo 
the defects of the fecond generation, which will be then more 
ftroncly marked: andatthethird generation, the defects of the 
fécond and third ftock, caufed by the influence of the climate 
and aliment, being again combined with thofe of the prefent 
influence in the growth, will become fo palpable, as to obli- 
terate the marks of the original ftock ; fo that thefe animals 
of foreign éxtraction will have nothing foreign in them, but 
be exactly fimilar to the natives. Spanifh or Barb-Horfes, 


whofé breed ‘are thus managed in France, very often at the | 


{econd, and always at the third, become fa entirely French 
horfes, that, inftead of preferving the breed, there is a ne; 
ceffity of croffing and renewing it at every generation, by 


importing Barb and Spanifh hortes for the ufe of native mares, , 


And it is very remarkable, that this manner of renewing the 
breed, which is only in part, or as it were by halves, has a 


much better effect than if the renovation was total. <A horfe. 


and mare of Spain will not, in France, produce fuch fine 
horfes 
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This, however, will be eafil comprehended, if we confider, 
that when a ftallion and mare of different panies) are put 
together, the defects of both are compenfatec . Every chi- 
mate, by its own influences, and thofe of the food, impart 
a certain conformation, which is faulty through fome excefs 
of defect. But in ahot climate there will be ani excefs of fire, 
in acold climate there will be a defe&, and vice verfa, S06 
that, by joining animals of thefe oppofite climates, the excefs 
of the one fupplies the defects of the other. And as that 
reaches neareft to perfection in nature, which has the feweft 
faults, and the moft perfect forms being only fuch as have 
the feweft deformities, the produce of two animals, whofe 
defects are exactly balanced, wil] be the moft perfec produc~ 
tion of that kind. And this equality is the moft accurately 
adjufted, the more diftant the countries are, or rather the 
more oppofite the climates natural to the two animals are to 
éach other. ‘The compound refult is the more perfe&t, as the 
excefies or defects of the ftallion’s conftitution are more op- 
pofite to the exceffes and defects of the mare.” 


horfes as a Spanith ftallion with a mare of the si 


Thefe obfervations of our author fufficiently fhew, that the 
long pedigrees of horfes, difplayed with fo much oftentation, 
prove the very reverfe of what they are intended to prove; for it 
is evident, that the farther any horfe is removed from the firft 
production between a foreign ftallion and a native mare, fo 
much greater its defects will be; and confequently, a horfe 
will be better in proportion to the fhortnefs of his pedigree, 
A great variety of other remarks, equally ufeful and enter- 
taining, are interfperfed in the natural hiftory of the horfe, 
and which are therefore recommended to the perufal of every 
lover of that generous animal. 


In the natural ‘hiftory of the Afs, M. de Buffon has difcuffed 
one of the moft curious queftions in natural hiftory, namely, 
the degeneration of animals. He. afks, whether the horfe, 
and the afs are originated from the fame ftock, or whether 
they are not and have not ever been different animals ? This 
curious queftion he has anfwered, by confidering nature in a, 
new point of view. He very juftly obferves, that thofe ani- 
mals which produce together individuals capable of producing 
others, are of the fame f{pecies, while thofe that produce to- 


gether only fuch individuals as are defective and barren, are, 


of different fpecies. And asthe mule, produced between the 
horfe and the afs, is not capable of, propagation, thefe two 
animals are of different fpecies. . 
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In the natural hiftory of the Ox, M. de Buffon has ad- 
vanced a philofophical hypothefis, which feems to deferve 
attention, as it tends to elucidate the courfe of nature with 
regard to the food of different animals; and as the thought is 
new, we fhall infert it ‘for the fatisfa€tion of the reader. ' 


“¢ The furface of the earth,” fays this ingenious naturalift, 
é¢ decked in its verdure, is the inexhauftible and common 
fource from whence man and beaft derive their fubfiftence : 
whatever lives in nature, lives on what vegetates ; and vege- 
tables, in their turn, live on whatever has lived and vege- 
tated. It is impoffible to live without deftroying ; and in- 
deed it is only by the deftruétion of beings that animals can 
fubfift themfelves, and propagate their fpecies. God, in 
creating the firft individual of each f{pecies of animal and ve- 
getable, has not only given a form to the duft of the earth, 
but has rendered it living and animated, by inclofing in each 
individual a greater or leiler quantity of active principles, of 
organical molecula, living, indiftru@tible, and common to 
all organifed beings. ‘Thefe molecule pafs from body to 
body, and equally contribute to prefent life, and the conti- 
nuation of life, to the nutrition and growth of each indivi- 
dual ; and after the diffolution of the body, after it is reduced 
to afhes, thefe organical molecule, on which death has no 
power, furvive, circulate in the univerfe, and pafs into other 
beings, bringing with them nourifhment and life. Thus 
every production, every renovation, every increment by ge- 
neration, by nutrition, by development, fuppofes a preceding 
deftruction, a converfion of fubftance, an acceffion of thofe 
organical moleculz, which do not multiply, but ever fub- 
fifting in an equal number, render nature always equally full 
of life, the earth equally peopled, and equally fhining in the 
original glory conferred on it by its Creator. 


*¢ Confidering therefore beings in general, the total of the 
quantity of life is perpetualiy the fame; and however death 
may appear to deftroy every thinz, itdeftroys no part of that 
primitive life which is commen to all organized beings : 
death, like all other fubordina‘e and fubaltern powers, attacks 
only individuals, ftrikes only the furface, deftroys only the 
form ; he makes no impreflion on the fubfiance, and, inttead 
of injuring nature, caufes it to fhine with greater luftre by his 
depredations. If nature permits death to cut down indivi- 
duals, and, in procefs of time, to deftroy them, in order to 
fhew her fuperiority to-death and time, to exercife her evér- 
active power, maniic her fulnefs by her fecundity, and to 
make 
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make of the univerfe, by the reproduétion and renewal of 
beings, a theatre ever crowded, a fpeCtacle ever new: yet 
fhe never permits death to annihilate the {pecies. 


«¢ That beings may fucceed each other, it is neceflary 
that there be a deftruétion among them; in order to the 
nourifhment and fubfiftence of animals, they deftroy vegeta- 
bles or other animals, and the quantity of life continuing 
ever the fame, after as well as before the deftruction, it 
feems to be indifferent to nature, how much fuch or fuch a 
fpecies is deftroyed; yet, like a provident mother, in the 
midft of her inexhauftible abundance, fhe has limited the 
expence, and prevented any walte, by implanting the carni- 
vorous initinét in very few animals ; and even thefe voracious 
fpecies fhe has reduced to a fmall number of individuals, 
multiplying, at the fame time, both the fpecies and indivi- 
duals of thofe which feed on herbage; and, in vegetables, 
fhe feems to have been profufe, both with regard to the num- 
ber and fertility of the fpecies. Perhaps man has nota little 
contributed to fecond her views, with regard to maintaining, 
and even eftablifhing, this order upon earth; for in the fea 
that indifference, we fuppofed above, is confpicuous; all 
{fpecies there being more or lefs voracious, living on them- 
felves or others. ‘They are perpetually preying on, without 
ever deftroying, each other; becaufe the fecundity is equal 
to the depredation, and the whole confumption increafes the 
reproduction. 


‘¢ Man is known to exercife his power over the creatures 
in a lord-like manner ; thofe, whofe fiefh pleafes his tafte, he 
has felected, made them domeliiic flaves, multiplied them be- 
yond what nature would herfelf have done, formed of them 
numerous herds and flocks, and, by his care to bring them 
into being, he feems to be entitled to the power of flaying 
them for his ufe; but this power, this right, he extends far 
beyond his. wants: for, exclufive of thofe fpecies which he 
has tamed, and difpofes of at pleafure, he alfo makes war on 
the wild creatures, birds, and -fifhes. Inftead of confining 
himfelf to thofe of the climate in which he lives, he travels 
far from home, he even vifits the feas fornew dainties, and 
all nature feems hardly fufficient to fatisfy his intemperance, 
and the inconftant variety of his appetites. Man confumes, 
he alone fwaliows, more fiefh than all the beafts together de- 
vour; thus is he the greateft deftroyer, and even more from 
wantonnefs than neceffity. Inftead of enjoying, with mode- 
ration, the good things within his power; inftead of libe- 
raily diftributing them, inftead of repairing when he deftroys, 
and 
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ane tenewing when he annihilates, the man of fubftance 
places, his whole glory in confuming ; he prides himfelf in 
deftroying more in one day, at his table, than would afford a 
comfortable fubfiftance to feveral families. Thus he exercifes 
his tyrannical. powet.cqually over animals and men; ‘others 
pining with-hunger and toil, only to fatisfy-the immodérate 
appetite, .and the 4till .more infatiable vanity.of this man; 
who, while he .is deftroying others by want, is deftroying 
himfelf. by his-cxcefies. 


“¢ ‘Yet man, like the beafts, might live on vegetables; for 


ficfh, however analagous it may be to flefh, does not afford 
better nourifhment than grain, pulfe, or bread. . True nou- 
rifhment, that which contributes to the nutrition, the growth, 
‘and .the fubfiftance, js mot that inanimate matter which 
feems to conftitute the texture of the flefh or the herb, .but 
the organical. molecule contained in the one or the other; 
as the ox, which feeds on grafs, acquires as much flefh as 
man, or any other carnivorous animal, The only real dif- 
ference between aliments is this, that an equal quantity of 
fiefh, corn, and grain, contains many more organital mole- 
cule than grafs, the leaves, roots, and other parts of vege- 
tables, us we have afcertained from infufions made with thefe 
different fubftances : fo that man, and thofe beafts whofe 
ftomachs and inteftines are not of a capacity to receive a very 
large quantity of aliments, could not hold a fufficiency of 
gra{fs to furnifh the quantity of organical molecule neceflary 
to their nutrition. And it is on this account, that man and 
the other animals, which have but one ftomach, can only 
fubfift on flefh or corn, which contain, in a fmall volume, 
avery large quantity of the nutritious organical molecule ; 
but the ox, and other ruminating animals, which have feve- 
wal ftomachs, particularly one very large, and which will con- 
fequently contain a large volume of grafs, find it fuffi- 
cient to furnifh the neceflary quantity of organical molecule 
for their nourifhment, growth, and multiplication, Here the 
quantity compenfates, for the quality of the nourifhment, 
swhich, | in.effect, isthe fame ; it is-the fame fubftance, the 
fame organical moleculz, by which the ox, man, and all ani- 
amals are nourifhed.” 


_At.would extend this article farbeyond the bounds allotted 

- it, to,enumerate.the many curious remarks contained in 

this treatife ; we are So ebaee perfuaded that the reader, if 

he has gny_tafte for natural hiftory, or any regard for, or in- 

tereft in, the animals defcribed in this work, will thank us 
for recommending it to his perufal. 

: B Conclufion 
































[ 49 ] 
Conclufion of the Account of the Life and Writings o Henry 
Fielding, Efg; See our laft Appendix, oublifbed this 


Month 


E are now arrived at the fecond grand epoch of Mr, 

Fielding’s genius, when, as Mr. Murphy remarks, all 
his faculties were in perfect unifon, and confpired to produce a 
complete work. ‘* If, fayshe, we confider Tom Fones in the fame 
light in which the ableft critics have examined the Jad, the 
Aneid, and the Paradife Loft, namely,.with a view to the 
fable, the manners, the fentiments, and the ftyle; we.thall 
find it ftanding the teft of the fevereft criticifm. In the firit 
place, the action has that unity, which is the boaft of the 
great models of tompofition; it turns upon a fingle event, 
attended with many circumftances, and many fubordinate 
incidents, which feem, in the progrefs of the work, to per- 
plex, to entangle, and to involve the whole in difficulties, 
and lead on the reader’s imagination, with an eagernefs of 
curiofity, through {cenes of prodigious variety, till at length 
the different intricacies and complications of the fable are 
explained after the fame gradual manner in which they had 
been worked up to a crifis: incident arifes out of incident : 
the feeds of every thing that fhoots up are laid [fown} with 
a judicious hahd, and whatever occurs in the latter part of 
the ftory, feems naturally to grow out of thofe pailages 
which preceded ; fo that, upon the whole, the bufinefs with 
breat propriety and probability works itflf up iftto various 
embaraflments, and then aftefwards, by a regular, feries of 
events, clears itfelf from all impediments, and brings itfelf 
inevitably to a conclufion ; like a river, which, in its pro- 
grefs, foams amongft fragments of rocks, and for a while 
feems pent up by unfurmountable oppofitions ; then angrily 
dafhes for a while, then plunges under ground into caverns, 
and runs a fubterraneous courfe, till at length it breaks out 
again, meanders round the country, and with a clear placid 
ftream flows gently into the ocean. By this artful manage- 
ment, our Author has given us the perfection of fable 5 
which, as the writers upon the fubje€t have juftly obferved, 
confifts in fuch obftacles to retard the final iffue of the whole, 
as fhall at leaft, in their confequences, accelerate the cataf- 
trophe, and bring it evidently and. neceffarily to that period 
only, which, in the nature of things, could arife from it ; 
fo that the action could not remain in fufpenfe any longer, 
but muft naturally clofe and determine itfelf;———- 


Ray. Ful, 1762. D In 
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<< In the execution of this plan, thus regular and uniform, 
What a variety of humorous fcenes, defcriptions, and cha- 
racters -has our: Author found means to-incorporate with the 
principal action; and this too, without diftraéting the rea~ 
der’s attention with objects foreign to his fubjeét, or weak- 
ening the géneral intereft by a multiplicity of epifodical 
events. Still obferving the grand effential rule of unity in 
the defign, I believe no Author has introduced a greater di- 
verfity of characters, or difplayed them more fully, or in 
more various attitudes. Al/warthy is the moft amiable picture 
of a man who does honour to his fpecies: in his own heart 
he finds conftant propenfities to the moft benevolent and ge- 
nerous actions, and his underftanding conduéts him with dif- 
cretion in the performance of whatever his goodnefs fuggefts 
tohim. And though it is apparent that the Author laboured 
this portrait con amore, and meant to offer it to mankind as a 
juft object of imitation, he has foberly reftrained himfelf 
within the bounds of probability, nay, it may be faid, of 
ftri& truth ; as in the general opinion, he ts fuppofed to 
have copied here the features of a worthy character ftil in 
being. Nothing can be more entertaining than WESTERN 3; 
his ruftic manners, his natural undifciplined honefty, his half- 
enlightened underftanding, with the felf-pleafing fhrewdnefs 
which accompanies it, and the biafs of his mind to miftaken 
politics, are all delineated with precifion and fine humour. 
The fifters of thofe two gentlemen are aptly introduced, and 
give rife to many agreeable fcenes. Tom Fones will at all 
times be a fine leflon to young men of good tendencies to 
virtue, who yet fuffer the impetuolity of their paffions to 
hurry them away. Thwackum and Square are excellently op- 
pofed to each other ; the former is a well-drawn picture of a 
divine, who is neglectiul of the moral part of his character, 
_ and oftentatioufly ‘talks of religion and grace ; the latter is a 
ftrong ridicule of thofe, who have hrgh ideas of the dignity of 
our m .ture, and of the native beauty of virtue, without own- 
ing any obligations of conduct from: religion. In fhort, alf 
the chara@ers down to Partridge, and even to a maid or an 
hcftler at an inn, are drawn with truth and humour: and 
indeed they abound fo much, and are fo often brought for- 
ward in a dramatic manner, that every thing may be: faid to 
be here in action; every thing has MANNERS; ; and the ver 
manners which belong to it in human life. They look, they 
ct, they {peak to our imaginations jut as they appear to us 
in’ inthe world, ‘The Senrimen'rs which they utter, are pe- 
uli:rly annexed’ to their habits, paflions, and ideas; which 
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With the Life of the Author. st 


is what poetical propriety. requires ; and,.' to the honour of 
the author it muft be faid, that, whenever he addrefles us in 
perfon, heis always in the interefts of virtue and religion, and 
infpires, in a ftrain of moral. reflection, a true love of good- 
nefs, and honour, with a juft deteftation of impofture, hypo- 
crify, and all fpecious pretences to uprightnefs,” 


Mr. Murphy now enters on a difquifition concerning that. 
fpecies of writing called the mock-epic; and into an enquiry 
relating to the genius and writings of Monf. de Marivaux 3 
whom he compares with Mr.. Fielding, and juftly gives the 
preference and the palm to the latter ; from whofe eminence 
in all the great eflentials of compofition, in fable, charaéter, 
fentiment, and elocution, united with a rich invention, a fine 
imagination, an enlightened judgment, and a lively wit, 
our Author ventures to decide his character, and to pro- 
hounce him the Engli/h CERVANTES. 


_“ Thus we have traced our author in his-progrefs to the 
time when the vigour of his mind was in its full growth of 
perfection; from this period it funk, but by flow degrees, 
into adecline: relia, which fucceeded Tom ‘fones in about ’ 
four years, has indeed the marks of genius, but of a genius 
beginning to fall into its decay. The author’s invention in 
this performance does not appear to have loft its fertility ; his 
judgment too feems as ftrong as ever; but the warmth of 
imagination is abated; and in his landfkips or his fcenes of 
life, Mr. Fielding is no longer the colourift he wr-.before. 
The perfonages of the piece delight too much in narrative, 
and their charaCters have not thofe touches of fingularity, 
thofe fpecific differences, which are fo beautifully marked in 
our Author’s former works: of courfe the humour, which 
confifts in happy delineations of the caprices and predomi- 
nant foibles of the human mind, lofes here its high flavour 
and relifh. And yet Amelia holds the fame proportion to 
Tom ‘fones, that the Ody//ey of Homer bears, in the eftimation 
of Longinus, to the Iliad. A fine vein of morality runs thro’ 
the whole; many of the fituations are affecting and tender ; 
the fentiments are delicate; and upon the whole, it is the 
Odyffey, the moral and pathetic work of Henry Fielding. 


“© While he was planning and executing this piece, it 
fhould be remembered, that he was diftraGted by that multir 
plicity of avocations, which furround a public magiftrate ; 
and his conftitution, now greatly impaired and enfeebled, 
was labouring under attacks of the gout,. which were, of ’ 
courfe, feverer than ever. However, the activity of his 
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mind was not td be fubdued. One literary purfuit was no 
fyoner over, than frefh game arofe. A periodical paper, un- 
der the title of ‘The Covent Garden Fournal, by Sir Alexander 
Prawcanfir, Knight, and Cenfor General of Great Britain, was 
immediately: fet on foot. It was publifhed twice in every 
week, viz. on Tuefday and Saturday, and conduced fo much 
to the entertainment of the public, for a twelvemonth toge- 
ther, that it was at length felt with a general regret that the 
author’s health did not enable him to perfift in the under- 
taking any longer. Soon after this work was dropt, our 
Author’s whole frame of body was fo entirely fhattered by 
continual inroads of complicated diforders, and the inceflant 
fatigue of bufinefs in his office, that, by the advice of his 
phyficjans, he was obliged to fet out for Lifbon, to try if 
there was any reftorative quality in the more genial air of 
that climate. Even in this diftrefsful condition, his imagi- 
nation fill continued making its ftrongeft efforts to difplay 
icfelf ; and the laft gleams of his wit and humour faintly 
{parkled in the account he left behind him of his voyage to 
that place. About two months after his arrival at Lifbon, 
he yielded his aft breath, in the year 1754, and in the forty- 
eighth year of his age. 


‘¢ He left behind him (for he married a feeond time) a 
wife, and four children, three of which are ftill living, and 
are: now training up under the care of their uncle, with the 
aid of a very generous donation, given annually by Ralph 
Allen; Efq; for that purpofe.” | 


Thus was clofed a courfe of difappointment, diftrefs, 
vexation, infirmity,’and ftudy : for with each of thefe his life 
was varioufly chequered, and, perhaps, in ftronger propor- 
tions than has been the lot of many. ‘* Shall we now, fays 
our biographer, after the manner of the Egyptian ritual, 
frame a public accufation againft his memory, or fhall we 
rather fuffer him to pats by quietly, and reft in peace. 
among the departed? ‘The former method would gratify 
malevolence, more efpesially if we ftated facts with aggra- 
vation, or difcoloured them a little by mifreprefentation, 
and then, from premifes injurioufly eftablifhed, drew, with 
a pretended reluctance, a few conclufions to the utter de- 
ftruétion of his moral character. But the candid reader 
will recoflect that the charge of venality never ceafes to be 
exhibited againft abilities in diftrefs, which was our au- 
thor’s lot in the firft part of his life, and that the firft ma- 
gittrate for Weftminiter is ever hiable to imputations ; for 
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an anfwer. to which we refer to.a :paflage*in the Voyage’ to 
Lifbon, and a note annexed to it. Page 463, vol. IV. of 
the prefent Edition.” 


The indignation with which he there throws the difho- 
nour from him will plead in his behalf with every candid 
mind ; nore particularly when it is confidered as the declara- 
tion ofadying man. *¢ It will therefore, adds Mr. Murphy, 
be the more humane and generous office, to fet down, to the 
account of flander and defamation a great part of that abufe 
which was difcharged againft him by his enemies, in his 
life-time ; deducing, however, from the whole this ufeful 
leflon, That quick and warm paflions fhould be early con- 
trouled, and that diffipation and extravagant pleafures are 
the moft dangerous palliatives that can be found for difap- 
pointments and vexations in the firft ftages of life, We 
have feen how My. Fielding very foon fquandered away his 
{mall patrimony, which, with ceconomy, might have pro- 
cured him independence; we have feen how he ruined, in- 
to the Bargain, a conftitution, which, in its original tex- 
ture, feemed formed to laft much longer.. When illnefs and 
indigence were once let in upon him, he no longer re- 
mained the matter of his own actions; and that nice deli- 
cacy of conduct, which alone conftitutes and preferves a 
character, was occafionally obliged to give way. When 
he was not under the immediate urgency of want, they, 
who were intimate with him, are ready to aver, that he 
had a mind greatly fuperior to any thing mean or. little ; 
when his finances were exhaufted, he was not the moft 
elegant in his choice of the means to redrefs himfelf, and 
he would inftantly exhibit a farce or a puppet-fhew in the 
Haymarket theatre, which was wholly inconfiftent with 
the profeflion he had embarked in. But his intimates can 
witnefs how much his pride fuffered, when he was forced 
into meafures of this kind; no man having a jufter fenfe of 
propriety, or more honourable ideas of the employment of 
an author and a {cholar.” 


Our biographer now gives us the following very brief de- 
{cription of Mr. Fielding’s perfon. ‘* He was in ftature ra- 
ther rifing above fix feet; his frame of body large, and re- 
markably robuft, till the gout had broke the vigour of his 
conftitution. Confidering the efteem he was in with all the 
artifts, it is fomewhat extraordinary: that no portrait of him 
had ever been made. He had often promifed to fit to his 
friend Hogarth, for whofe good qualities and excellent ge- 
nius he always entertained fo high an efteem, that he has left 
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‘us in his writings many beautiful memorials of his affection : 
unluckily, however, it fo fell out that ‘no picture of him was 
ever drawn ; but yet, as if it was intended that fome traces 
of his countenance fhould be perpetuated, and that too by 
the very artift whom our author preferred to all others, after 
Mr. Hogarth had long laboured to try if he could bring out 
any likenefs of him from images exifting in his own fancy; 
and juft as he was defpairing of fuccefs, for want of fome 
rule to go by in the dimenfions and outlines of the face, for- 
tune threw the grand de/ideratum in the way. A lady, with 
a pair of {ciffars, had cut a profile, which gave the diftances 
and proportions of his face fufficiently to reftore his loft ideas 
of him. Glad of an opportunity of paying his laft tribute to 
the memory of an author whom he admired, Mr. Hogarth 
caught at this out-line with pleaiure, and worked with all 
the attachment of friendfhip, till he finifhed that excellent 
drawing, which ftands at the head of this work, and recalls 
to all, who have feen the original, a correfponding image of 
the man,” 


To the foregoing anecdote, our biographer adds a fketch of 
his admired author’s mind, of which the following extract 
will, with propriety, clofe our abftract of this ingenious me- 
moir. ‘$¢ Dhepafiions of Henry Fielding were, as the poet 
exprefles it, tremblingly alive all oer : whatever he defired, he 
defired ardently; he was alike impatient of difappointment, 
or ill-ufage, and the fame quicknefs of fenfibility rendered 
him elate in profperity, and overflowing with gratitude at 
every inftance of friendfhip or generofity : fteady in his pri- 
yate attachments, his affection was warm, fincere, and vehe- 
ment ; in his refentments he was manly, but temperate, fel- 
dom breaking out in his writings into gratifications of ill- 
humour, or perfonal fatire. It is to the honour of thofe 
whom he loved, that he had too much penetration to be de- 
ceived in their characters ; and it is to the advantage of his 
enemies, that he was:above paffionate attacks upon them. 
Open, unbounded, and focia] in his temper, he knew no love 
of money; but inclining to excefs even in his very virtues, 
he pufhed his contempt of avarice into the oppofite extreme 
of imprudence and prodigality. When young in life he had 
a hnnderise eftate, he foon fuffered hofpi:ality to devour it ; 
and‘when in the Jatter end of his days he had an income of 
four or five hundred a year, he knew no ufe of money, but 
to keep his table open to thofe who had been his friends when 
roung, and had impaired their own fortunes. A fenfe of 
‘honour he had as lively and delicate as moft men, but fome- 
times 
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times his paffions were too turbulent for it, or rather his ne- 
ceffities were too preffing ; in all ca‘es where delicacy was de~ 
parted from, his friends know how his own feelingsrepri-. 
manded him. ‘The interefts of virtue and religion he never 
‘betrayed; the former is amiably enforced in his works; and, 
for the defence of the latter, he had projected a Jaborious an- 
fwer to the pofthumous philofophy of Bolingbroke ; .and the 
preparation he had made for it of long extracts and argu- 
ments from the fathers and the-moft eminent writers of con- 
troverfy, is ftill extant in the hands of his brother. In 
fhort, our author was unhappy, but not vicious in his na- 
ture; in his underftanding lively, yet folid; rich in inven- 
tion, yet a lover of real fcience ; an obferver of mankind, 
-yet a {cholar of enlarged reading ; a {pirited enemy, yet an 
indefatigable friend ; a fatirift of vice and evil manners, yet 
a lover of mankind; an ufeful citizen, a polifhed and in- 
ftructive wit; and a magiftrate zealous for the order and 
welfare of the community which he ferved.” 


We are now arrived at the clofe of Mr. Murphy’s Criti- 
cal Effay on the life and genius of Henry Fielding;. in which 
the ingenious biographer has not deviated from the cuftom of 
thofe who write the life of a favourite author, in difplaying 
his good qualities to the beft advantage, and drawing a 
friendly veil over his failings. In truth, there is a fort of 
juftice as well as generofity in this conduct ; for furely the 
fmalleft return we can make for the pleafure or profit we 
have regé@ived from the labours of an excellent writer, is 3 
candid and grateful refpect for his memory... The. public is 
very little concerned in the private vices of a private indivi- 

_ dual; which therefore ought rather to be buried in eternal 
oblivion, than to be preferved in the records of malice, in pre- 
judice to that fair fame, which is the prize of genius, and 
the natural reward of merit. 


We fhail conclude this article with a brief mention of the, 
- .feveral pieces which are reprinted in this edition, 


The firft volume, of the quarto fize, contains part of Mr, 
Fielding’s dramatic writings ; among which the A@ifer, the 
Lottery, the Mock-Doétor, the Virgin Unmafked, and Tom 
Thumb, are ftill favourite entertainments with the Public. 


In the fecond volume, we have the remainder of the 
dramatic pieces, the Life of Fonatkan Wild the Great, a 
Journey from this World to the next, the admirable Jostrx 
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Anprews,-the preface to David Simple, and the preface ‘ta 
the familiar Letters betwéen the principal characters in David 


Simple*, be, ) 


Volume the thjrd comprehends that moft excellent and moft 
erfect. of all our Author’s writings, the hiftory of Tom 
Ye ; together with a few detached papers ; with the num- 
bers of the True Patriot, and the Facobite’s Fournal, 


“The fourth volume contains Amelia, the Voyage to Lifdon, 
‘the Covent Garden “fournals, the Enquiry into the increafe of 
Robbers, Be. and fame {mall pieces of inferior note. The 
navel éntitled Amelia, is, in this edition; printed from a 
copy corrected by the Author's own hand ; the exceptionable 
paflages which inadvertency had thrown out, are here. re- 
trenched ; and the work, upon the whole (fays the Editar) 
will’be found nearer to perfection than it was in its original 
poet i 3 4 gs S . : 


We have already obferved, in the firft part of this article 
(fee Review for May, p. 365.) that the contents of the oc- 
‘tavo edition of Mr, Fielding’s warks are the fame with thofe 
of the edition in guarto: and that both are embellifhed 
with the ingenious Mr. Hogarth’s fketch of the Author. 


* The Adventures of David Simple, and the Familiar Letters, 
were the production of our Author's fifter, Mrs. Sarah Fielding. 
See Revjew for May, p. 365. . G 


i 





A Letter to the Rev. Dr. Samuel Chandler, from the Writer of 
the Hiftory of the Man after God's own heart. Small Oc- 
tavo. 1s. 6d. Freeman. , - 


| T Iterary difputes are generally continued till all, but the 

~ *B_ys difputants themfelves, are heartily tired of the controverty. 
Men are naturally fo tenacious of their opinions, that they 
are feldom convinced, even when they have been confuted : 
and if ma the rage of conteft, the ftill fmall voice of candour 
fhould chance to be heard, it is foon loft in the clamours of 
over-bearing pride, and arrogant {elf-fufficiency. 


We will not fay that this is altogether the cafe with re- 
fpect ta the late revived ‘controverfy concerning the moral 
character of David king of I{rael ; but it appears to us, that 
the 
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‘the Author of the Hiftory af the Man after God’s own 
Heart, is‘ rather over-tenacious. in thus prolonging an ex, 
haufted debate; jn which, ‘as is too often the cafe, the fub- 
ject in agitation gives way to private altercation, and per- 
fonal animofity. - 


Dr. Chandler had replied at large to all the objedtions 
brought by this anonymous writer againft the conduct of 
king David ; and if he failed to vindicate his hero in every 
article of the impeachment, he had, howéver, fufficiently « 
cleared him from many of them. But the Doétor’s opponent : 
appears very little difpofed to allow the validity of any. thi 
advanced by the Jearned advocate on the other fide the quei~-- 
tion, He {till endeavours .to fupport his charge againft-the - 
fon of Jeffe, in every point; fo that the conteft betwee. 
thefe violent antagonifts feems to be, who /hall run the. greate 
eft lengths of oppofition: and perhaps the faireft inference to ° 
be drawn from ‘this extremity of contention, is the conclu- 
fion ufually made on fuch. occafions, by judicious by-ftand- 
ers, that the truth lies between them. And we may venture 
to add, that if both parties would reciproéally make a ‘few 
honeft conceffions, moft of. this kind of .controverfies (we ~ 
might perhaps have faid all kinds) might be brought to @” 
fpeedy conclufion; much to the fatisfaction of the moderate 
and the impartial, of all parties and perfuafions. ‘a 


As the Doétor had, it muft be confeffed, rudely attacked 
the Hiftorian, in his review of that writer’s performance, 
the latter feems refolved to balance accounts with him; and, 
accordingly, he has, in this letter, treated the Doétor very 
cavalierly : roquentyy affecting to laugh at him; to retort 
upon him his own farcafms; and even to turn his abilities, 
his fuperior learning, his Greek and his Hebrew, into rie 
dicule. He fets out with fome rough ftrictures on the Doce 
tor’s manner of waging literary war; hints fomething about 
fcolding and fifh-women; and derides the bulk of his ane 
tagonift’s performance, which he compares with. his own: 
a little David, oppofed by an enormous Goliah. 


The Reviewer of the Hifory (for by this title we fhall 
fometimes diftinguifh the reverend Writer) having inti- 
' mated a fuppofition that the Hiftorian had borrowed his 
principal objections againft David, from Bayle and Mor- 
gan, the objector here replies, ‘¢ that tho’ he does not ex. 
pect to be credited by a man whofe zeal hath eaten: him 
up, he hopes the moderate part of mankind will believe his 
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folemn declarations, that he knows no more of Morgan 
than the name-—and that he entertained a diflike to the 
conduct of king David, before he had an opportunity of 
feeing Bayle, whofe criticifms, adds he, if the expreffion 
may be allowed, he in great meafure anticipated.” 


We fhall. pafs over our Author’s creed, which he gives 
us, p. 19—213 and which he has careful ly wrapped up in 
the ‘language of facred fcripture;—and come to the, argu- 
‘qentative parts of his letter: of which we fhall only col- 
le& fome of thofe which we apprehend to be the moft con- 
fiderable, cither in regard to the: fubject, or to the manner 
‘in which the points are treated by the Letter-writer, 


The Reviewer had expatiated on the generofity of Da- 
vid’s views in refcuing the town of Keilah from the Philif- 
‘tine invaders, ‘Chis exploit, the Doctor thought, ¢ might 
‘have drawn one word of commendation from the very _.can- 
‘did hiftorian ;’—* It fhall,’ fays the Hiftorian, ‘ have all the 
commendation to which it js entitled from your own repre- 
fentation of the action. 


~ & Diffatisfied with the writer’s faying that David hoped to 
make ita parrifon for himfelf, you add, * I believe David 
was in hopes to have dwelt in fafety there, after the ‘delj- 
verance he had obtained for the citizens, as he had thereby 

urchafed their friendfhip and proteétion. But he could not 
hope to make it a garrifon, becaufe he knew he had not 
amen enough for that purpofe, as appears from his conduc ; 
becaufe when he had fure information of the treachery they 
jntended him, he abandoned the city, as not able to curb 
the inhabitants ; and retired to the pibtetnsie 


4 * This paflage alone is amply fufficient to confirm the rea- 
lity. of Dayid’s rebellious intentions ; it is therefore worth 
analyfing. That he delivered this city {from the depreda- 

tions.of the Philiflines is granted: that he by this action 
thought to purchafe the friendfhip of the inhabitants, you 
acknowlege : the ufe he intended to convert this friend- 
fhip to, is the point to be afcertained, -Saul was advancing 
to fupprefs him, .You, Sir, fay, that he hoped to have 
dwelt in fafety at Keilah: but that, not haying men fuffi- 
cient to awe the inhabitants, their concurrence was necef- 
fary. Had he feduced them from their allegiance, and ob- 
tained the expected protection, he would have deprived Saul 
of this city ; which city the author humbly imagined mizht 
have 
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have been ‘confidered as a garrjifon, You will undoubted] 
again urge the old plea of his providing ong fer his perfonial 
fafety, againft his malignant. perfecutor. But, Sir, his in- 
tended retention of acity to fecure that fafety, was a fla- 
grant rebellious intention. Had he gained this qne city, as 
his ftrength increafed, he would have concluded as many 
more as he could have procured, neceflary for his preferva- 
tion ; until he had monopolized the whole country, agree- 
able to ‘the grant of Samuel, which would then have jutti- 
fied the ufurpation. But baulked in the firft flep by the 
loyalty, mifcalled treachery, of the Keilites, he evacuated 
the town, having loft the recompenfe of his labour, and 
with his mén went whitherfoever they could go,” 


There is fome appearance of acutenefs in this reafoning, 
and alfo in the Letter-writer’s fuggeftions concerning the 
adventures at Engedi and Maon. ‘*On what accoynt Saul 
entered the cave, fays our Author, is not worth much Hebrew : 
your expofition may ftand undifturbed by the writer, if you 
think the difcourfe between David and his men in fo quiet.a re- 
cefs, and the cutting off a piece of Saul’s robe, (hardly perform- 
ed with the. neatnefs of a taylor’s fhears) might not.difturb a 
man-with all his fenfes awake. -To invalidate. the motive 
alleged by the writer for David’s not killing Saul, founded 
on the unlikelihood of the Jews accepting for their king a 
man who fhould embrue his hands in the blood of the. Lord’s 
anointed, you reply, * but furely if this be a goad reafon, -it 
will hold as ftrongly againft his rebelling againft Saul, .and 
by force of arms difputing the crawn with him; for what 
reafonable hopes could he entertain, that the Jews. would 
receive for their king, a man who fhould dare to rife up in 
rebellion againft the Lord’s anointed, and with a company 
of banditti and ruffians, by difputing the crown with -him, 
endeavour to {natch it impioufly from his head? efpecidly 
as a rebellion againit a prince is an actual attempt upon his 
life, and when fuccefsful, generally iffues: in his deftruc- 
tion.’ There is one confideration which will obviate. this 
plea, which is, that though fuccefsful rebellion, which then 
changes. its name, generally terminates in the deftru&tion of 
the vanquifhed ; yet that deftruction is greatly altered in ap- 
pearance, when a prince falls in the common diftrefles of 
open warfare, and when by private aflaffination. This, 
9 } 2" infift on, in a notable manner, in the cafe of 
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«¢ There may be yet another motive hinted for his not kil- 
ing Saul. You will not allow the fuppofition that Saul 
ftrayed far from his men when he entered the cave: think 
then, Sir, what chance for efcape David and his fmalt corps 
would have had, if Saul had been miffing! if he had been 
obferved to enter the cave without coming out Sh ! and 
if upon fearch he had been there found murdered !” 

The affair of Nabal and his beautiful wife, comes next 
upon the carpet ; but as what has been advanced .on either 
fide, concerning this notable adventure, is chiefly conjectu- 
ral, and C saahve, we fhall pafs from this point, to what 
is here faid relating to the two inftances of Davjd’s gener- 
oufly Paring the life of Saul; and which the Hiftorian had 
fuppofed to be only different relations of the fame faét. This 
notion was fmartly encountered by the Reviewer, who.ac- 
curately ftated the {triking oppofition of circumftances in 
the two relations. Thefe different circumftances, however, 
fays the Letter-writer, though not altogether. reconcile- 
able, are not altogether fo variable as you intend they 
fhould appear. To inftance the firft in your contraft, adds 
he: .**.you oppofe David’s being in the wildernefs of Engedi 
in one relation, to his being in’ the wildernefs of Ziph in 
the other.’ While we remain fatishied with names, to be 
fure’ Ziph and: Engedi are‘not the fame: nothing can be 
clearer. But it would be of advantage to your argument 
to give the diftance of thefe two. places; for in the maps 
and accounts‘of Judea, Ziph, Hachilah, Maon, Carmel, 
and Engedi, :appear to have been in the neighbourhood of 
each other. Now in England, where any foreft or heath 
is common: to feveral bordering ‘towns, it will have feveral 
local names at-each, refpectively. It is therefore more than 
probable, that the wildernefs between Ziph and Engedi, 
might at-each. place obtain each name; and be generally 
known by either. Though David, therefore, is reprefented 
at this period, as making feveral movements, in the ftrong 
holds in the wood, &c. they appear to have been within the 
compafs of this wildernefs of Ziph, or Engedi. 


“© Your third reafon, in the Engedi column, of Saul’s being 
alone, and ftrayed from his men, had been previoufly de- 
nied by you, and termed a $ filly fuppofition ;’ it therefore 
cannot now be very wife. ‘The Author does not pretend to 
harmonize any more of them: the — of place; the 
general fimilitude of the actions ; differing only in relative cir- 
cumftances ; the {mall interval of time that muft have been 
between them, occupied only by the ftory of Nabal; the 
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abrupt introduction of the fecond relation, after this ftory, 
without proper connexion ;. and the total filence in it of all 
reference or allufion to a recent adventure fo ftrikingly fimi- 
lar ! till: feem to argue a ftrange repetition !” 


The condu& of David, while he lived under the protec~ 
tion of Achifh king of Gath, will, we apprehend, for ever 
remain extremely problematical. We intimated fome doubt 
that our brother. reviewer had not clearly vindicated his hero, 
in regard to this part of his hiftory ; and the Letter-writer 
has not Omitted to avail himfelf of the infufficiency of the 
Doétor’s defence of David’s ambiguous purpofe in accompa- 
nying the-Philiftines in their expedition againft the He- 
brews. Had it not fortunately happened, as Dr. Chandler 
obferves, that the jealoufy of the Philiftines prevented his 
proceeding with them, ‘his prudence, gratitude, and integrity, 
would, indeed, have been put to a fevere and difficult trial f 
It appears he muft, in that cafe, have acted as an enemy to his 
country, or as the’betrayer of his benefactor: but what his 
real intentions were, is impoffible for us to determine ; and 


~ candor will lead our conjeétures towards the moft favourable 


conftruction. 


In. remarking. on the .Reviewet’s vindication. of David’s 
flaughter of the Amalekites, who, taking advantage of ‘his 
_abfence, had ravaged and plundered Ziklag, our Hiftorian 
feems to have loft fight of the moderation he elfewhere af- 
fumes; and defcends, in the. bitternefs of {pirit, to the fol- 
lowing unwarrantable perfonality; for which: we think he 
himfelf deferves an equal feverity of reprehenfion, ‘* The 
Author is unwilling,” fays he, addrefling .himfelf to the 
Doétor, ‘ to afcribe your apologies for Jewith cruelties, to 
a natural barbarity of difpofition in you; it is rather de- 
ducible from another fource : you have read thefe annals un- 
til blood is familiar to you; and your ideas of right and 
wrong are abfolutely confounded.” This is fuch an 
afperfion of the fpirit and tendency of the Old Teftament- 
writings, and fuch an uncharitable imputation upon the 
character of the learned Reviewer, as no provocation from 
his antagonift can warrant. Here, we are perfuaded, even 
the boldeft of our Hiftorian’s partizans will at leaft join with 
us in allowing, that indeed he has gone too far *, to give it 


the 





* Nor does this bitter refle€tion feem altogether confiftent with 
what the writer declares, p. roi. that notwithftanding Dr, Chan- 
: dler 
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f 
the mildeft expreffion. But we leave him in good harids : 
if the Dodtor chufes to take any farther notice of him. 


In anfwer to the Reviewer’s palliation of his hero’s pro- 
cedure in the unhappy affair of Uriah, which we cannot. 
but lock upon as one’ of the moft unadvifed parts of hig 
elaborate performance, his opponent has the following ob- 
fervations, 


<¢ Adulterers, as you fay, were to be punifhed with death.. 
True, Will a holy perfon then, gdeliberately, influence 
another with him to incur this penalty? Deliberation is 
infifted on: fince had ‘David and Bathfheba been cafually. 
together, a fudden guft of paffion might, as you fay it aid, 
hurry him away without allowing him time for deliberation. 
But this was not the cafe. The temptation was diftant, fo 
that, though his paffion was fired with the fight, he had not 
only time for recollection, but was alfo amply provided 
with the means of cooling it again, at home. But neither 
did he make ufe of either of thefe opportunities ! he fent 
and enquired after this woman whoin he faw bathing ;-—— 
found fhe was the wife of one of his officers, but never- 
thelefs caufed her to be brought to him, as every one knows! 
Let any impartial perfon decide’what right David has to the 
excufe of being hurried into a precipitate gratification of his 
paffion! and whether this was not a crime peculiarly ag- 
gravated by previous deliberate fteps? 








<< Even after all that you have hitherto urged in juftification 
of David’s character, it was thought hardly poffible, Sir, for 
you to extract a compliment to it, out of this greateft ac 
kriowledged crime he ever committed ! Yet have you addrefs 
enough to perform it! You trace the neceffity of Uriah’s 
‘death, as the only means to fave the other parties ; and 
then afk, * but how was Uriah to be got rid of? Poifon, af- 
faffination, or a falfe charge of treafon, or fome fecret way 
of deftru€tion, were the methods that the eaftern princes 
were well acquainted with. David was above them all, and 
had a kind of generofity even in his very crimes. He caufes 
him to fall in the bed of honour, glorioufly fighting againft 


ler has dealt /> frarply by him, yet he retains not the leaft trace of 
ref-vtment on that account. \n fhort, our Author might have {pared 
the refleGtion which he has immediately fubjoined to the above— 
that ‘* he is too well acquainted with the nature of religious zeal, 
not to make allowances for the violence of its operations” for, it 
is pretty apparent that there are other kinds of zeal, as well as re- 
ligious, wiuch are Likewile fomewhat viclent in their operasicns. 





the 
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the enemies of his king and country.” Generous David f 
incomparable apologift ! 


“< And he wrote in the letter, faying, Set ye Uriah in the fore- 
front of the hotte/t battle, and retire ye from him, that be may be 
jfinitten and die. W hat an amiable quality is generofity !” 


We look upon the ironical farcafms, in the clofe of thefe 
ftriftures, as fome of the fmarteft ftrokes in the Letter- 
writer’s performance. His antagonift might have been lefs 
effectually refuted by as many pages of argumentation as there 
are words in thefe two very expreflive notes of admiration. — 
The Doétor’s colouring feems, indeed, a little too high in 
this place. 


The Hiftorian then goes on to animadvert on what 
the Reviewer has offered in relation to the following 
points in the prefent controverfy, viz. David’s giving up 
feven of Saul’s pofterity to be hanged by the Gibeonites— 
His fin in numbering. the people—The conduc of ‘Nathan 
the prophet, in refpeét to the rebellion of Adonijah—The 
imprecations in the pfalms—and David’s dying charge to So- 
lomon, in regard to the punifhment of Shimei and Joab. 


Among the Letter-writer’s remarks on thefe fubjects, are 
g 2) ’ 


fome that appear to merit his opponent’s attention; while’ 


others, which breathe more of the fpirit of cavilling than ‘of 
argument, deferve little notice: fuch, for inftance, as the 
{neers in p. $g at our common tranflation of the bible, and 
at.the Doétor’s admitting its ufe and authority in fome parts 
of.this controverfy, while he rejects it in others.—This is fo 
unfair, and. fo impertinent, that bare!y to mention the cir~ 
cumftance is enough, we apprehend; to fhew its impropriety. 


As the Reviewer, and probably others, have drawn harfh 
conclufions againft the Hiftorian’s principles in refpecé to 
chriftianity, from the acrimony of his attack upon the charac- 
ter of king David, and of the Jewifh prophets, we find fome 
profeffions concerning this matter toward the conclufion of 
the prefent performance, an extract of which may gratify the 
curiofity of our readers. 


“‘ You have been pleafed, Sir, fays our Author, . to 
attribute to the writer a latent intention of fubverting the 
Gofpel conftitution: and have indeed framed an ingenious 
chain of deductions for that purpofe; which however will 
not be employed, unlefs by yourfelf. The Lord Jefus Chrift, 
it is true, is frequently termed the fon of David: but with 
what degree of propriety yourfelf fhall judge. You eftablith, 
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that—‘ the feed is always reckoned by the males, and not 
the females of a family, and (that) the name in a father’s . 
houfe could only be preferved by the male defcendants.’ 
in which refpeét Jefus Chrift was not a fon of David: there- 
fore this connexion is deftroyed. 





«© The dectrines of chriftianity, efpecially the preceptive 
ones, taken from his own mouth, cannot to all appearance 
be affected by infifting on the character of David, whether 
good or bad; right forry would this author be if they refted 
on any fuch dependance. Thedivine tendency of thefe doc- 
trines is fo manifeft ; they are fo refined in their own nature, 
that they will ever claim the moft exalted reverence from 
mankind, to them and to their glorious publifher, indepen- 
dant on all foreign contingencies, on all former narrow 
tenets, and fuperftitious rites ; which he has fo totally fuper- 
feded among his profeflors: and that they ever may is the 
fincere prayer of this abufed writer. He therefore hopes an 
acquittal from this part of his indictment.” 


‘How far thefe profeffions are fincere, it would not become 
us to determine ; but we cannot help diffenting from this 
writer’s opinion, that chriftianity cannot be affected by fuch ~ 
cantroverfies as this, concerning the character of king Da- 
vid ; as we are firmly perfuaded, that the conneétion between 
the Old and New Teftament is fo infeparable, that whatever 
tends-to weaken the authority of the one, mutt infallibly im- 
pair the foundation of the other. However, on his own 
fuppofition, we fhall take leave of this writer with a hint of 
advice, wz. that as we have no mean opinion of his abilities, 
(whatever may be thought of his learning) we fhould be glad 
to fee them more ufefully employed. 


Weare not forry, therefore, to find him concluding with 
the following fenfible declaration, wiz. , ‘* Religious contetft 
is moft difagreeable of all other: fince it lias ever been leaft 
decifive ; and moft incentive of thofe propenfities which the 

nuine dictates of pure religion directly tend to fupprefs. 
The writer, therefore, at the fame time that he drops this 
controverfy, ltas no prefent intention ever more to engage in 
any of the like nature.” 


Before we entirely Clofe this article, it may not be impro- 
per to mention the Author’s po/f/cript, in which he has treated 
Dr. Patten’s miferable vindication of David with becoming 
{pirit and contempt; at the fame time that he does juftice to 
the candour of Mr. Harwood, author of the Converfion of a Deift: 
in the appendix to which, Mr. Harwood had inferted fome Re- 
marks on the Hiftory of the Man after God’s own Heaft. | 
G Mathematics. 
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Mathematics. With Eleven Copper-plates. - By the iate Rev. 
Mr. William Weft of Exeters Revifed by John Rowe, 
3s. in boards. Richardfon. : 


HIS fmall manual, of which every page fhews the hand 

of a mafter, is a pofthumous work; and js publifhed 

for the benefit of the Author’s widow, by the ingenious Mr. 

Rowe, who fome years fince obliged the world with 4x Jntre- 

duftion to the Dottrine of Fluxions *, "The Editor informs us, 

that the prefent publication was feleéted from feveral mathe- 

matical papers, written at different times, few of which were 

finifhed, and none perhaps ever intended for public ‘infpec- 
tion. : 


The firft five pages contain a fhort introduction to;the 
fluxionary calculus; the following thirty-eight, refpeQing 
the application of that doctrine to the folution of problems 
de maximis ct minimis; in which Mr. Weft has rendered. that 
ufeful and difficult branch of the mathematics plainer, and 
more eafy to be underftood, than we remember to have feen 
it done by any other Writer; and, at the fame time, has 
demonftraied, in a very elegant manner, the common me- 
thod of making the fluxion of a maximum or minimum 


= O. 


The other part of this fall performance confifts of twer 
ty-four mifcellanecus quefuions, with their folutions : feveral 
of thefe are very curious, and the folutions neat and elegant. 
But the ‘twentieth propofition, which, from a note at the 
foot of the page, appears to have been written in thé year 
1746, is of fo interefting a nature, that it deferves particular 
notice. It is anew method of conftructing a fea-chart, in 
which the meridians, parallels of latitude, and rhumbs, are 
‘all truly and geometrically proje€ted in {trait lines, | 


It is well known, that every projection of the fphere. will 
give true folutions to all nautical problems, but that only js 
properly adapted to the mariner’s ufe, where the rhumb, or 
the path a fhip defcribes in failing, according to the direétion 
of the compafs, is reprefented by a ftrait linc, becaufe there 
will then be no difficulty in determining exactly the beariag 
of any two places, or the true courfe that a fhip mutt {ail 
from one to the other. | 


* See Review, Vol. XIX. Pp 528. 
Rev. Jaly, 1759. E This 
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This rectilinearity of the rhumb-line is the chief property 
of Mercator’s projeciion ; and, to accomplith this very thing, 
employed the attention of the moft celebrated navigators after 
the invention of the compafs ; but was never brought to any 
degree of perfection, till performed by our ingenious coun- 
tryman, Mr. Edward Wright: whofe invention will ren- 
der his name famous to all pofterity. 


This projection Mr. Weft has now perfected by the fol- 


lowing propofition, which we fhall give in his own words. 


«¢ If a reCtangular piece of paper be turned into the form 
of a right cylindrical tube, and a fphere be infcribed therein, 
fo as that the axes of the fphere and cylinder coincide, 
or, that the equator be the line of contact between the faid 
tube and fphere, and all the points of the fpheric furface be } 
projected or tranferred to the concave furface of the tube, by 
right lines proceeding from the center of the fphere, and ter- 
minating in the faid concave furface of the tube: and then, if 
the paper be opened and ftretched upon a plane, it will pre- 
fent a chart, in which the meridians, parallels of latitude, 
and rhumbs are all truly and geometrically projeéted in right 
lines. Quzre the Demonftration ? 


DEMONSTRATION. 


ss With regard to the meridians, it is evident, that ther 

are all thrown into right lines in the tube, being all parallel 
to its axis: and as the parallels of latitude are all projected 
in-circles perpendicular to the faid meridians ; fo, upon open- 
ing the tube, &c. as aforefaid, they muft neceflarily become 
right lines alfo. The only thing therefore that requires a 
demonftration is, that the rhumbs or loxodromics become 
right lines, when the paper tube is extended as above. In 
order to this, let the eye be fuppofed to be placed in the center 
of the fphere when infcribed in the tube, then every rhumb 
will appear to run round the concave tube in the manner of a 
bottle {crew in infinitum ; and the only thing to be proved is, 
‘that it keeps a parallel direction to itfelf everv-where; or, 
that it makes the fame angle with all the meridians ; or, that 
-the projected rhumb makes the fame angle with the projected 
meridian, as the true rhumb makes with the true meridian 

~ on the furface of the fphere. ‘Tvhefe two angles do apparently 
- coincide,. with regard to the eye’placed as aforefaid ; that is, 
they are apparently equal to the eye in that fituation; arid 
that they are alfo really equal is evident from this lemma, viz. 
That the real and apparent bignefs of any angle are the fame, 
when the eve is placed perpendicularly over either of its fides, 
or 
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er when a perpendicular, dropt from the eye to the plane of 
the angle, falls upon either of its fides. Now this is the 
very cafe with regard to both the angles in queftion ; for the 
perpendicular from the eye falls on the angular point of the 
angle on the fphere; and a perpendicular from the eye falls 
on the meridian, which is one fide of the angle on the tube: 
confequently, the real and apparent bignefs of each of thofe 
angles is the fame ; and therefore, as they appear equal, they 


are really fo. Q.E. D. 
SCOLIUM. 


“© Tt does not appear; that Mercator, or Wright, ever 
thought of this projection; for the meridian line here is ma- 
nifeftly a line of tangents ; whereas, in their projection, it is 
a collection of fecants. it may be added, that Mercator’s or 
Wright’s chart is very faulty in the bearing of places ; but in 
this it is as true and correct as upon the globe itfelf. I fhall 
therefore prefuine to fay, that this nava! planifphere, or 
fea-chart, is the moft ufeful for the purpofes of Navigation 
ever invented; it being better than Mercator’s in one im- 
portant refpeét, and equal to it in all others. 


Bhere are three projections of the fphere, the ortho- 
graphic, the ftereographic, and the nautical; the two firft of 
thefe are well known to mathematicians: the laft was in- 
vented for the purpofes of navigation, though hitherto a very 
imperfect and defective invention. The errors of the plain 
chart are corrected, in a great meafure, by Mercator’s or 
Wright’s chart; though this latter is not a true projection of 
the {phere in any fhape; nor indeed is it pretended to be 
fuch by Mr. Wright, one of its inventors, who reprefents it 
rather to be an extenfion of the ipherical furface upon the 
inner fide of the concave cylinder in which it is inclofed. 
Suppofe (e. g.) the globe to be fo infcribed in a cylindric tube, 
as to touch it every-where in the equator, and primi re 
the axes of the globe and cylinder to coincide; then fuppofe 
the tube to be of hard and unyielding fubitance, as of marble 
or the like, and the globe to be of a foft fubftance, as a blad- 
der, and to enlarge itfelf as that does when blown, until the 


globular furface becomes a cylindrical one, by applying itfelf 


to the internal or concave furface of the cylinder, both ways 
towards cach pole; Mr. Wright fuppofes all the parts of the 
{pherical furface to increafe uniformly in this extenfion ; or, fo 
as that the degrees of longitude and latitude every«where 
fhall ftill continue to bear the fame juft proportion to each 
other, 7. ¢. as radiusto fecant of the latitude. —W hereas, the 
true projection (and which, I apprehend, will much better 
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anfwer the purpofes of navigation than either the plain chart 
or Mr. Wright’s) is this, wiz. Let the {phere be infcribed 
in a cylindric tube, as above ; and let all the parts of the 
fpheric furface be transferred to the concave cylindric furface, 
by right lines drawn from the center of the {phere: the con- 
fequence of which is, that, when the cylinder is opened and 
fpread upon a plane, the meridians, parallels, and loxodro- 
mics will be all projeéted in right lines, as in Mercator’s or 
Wright’s chart, but in different proportions. And I take 
upon me to aflert, that this is the firft chart, or reprefenta- 
tion of the terraqueous globe, ever yet invented, in which 
the meridians, parallels, and rhumbs, are juftly and truly 
: Me in right lines ; for the latter cannot be fo projected 
in Mercator.” 


This fpecimen of Mr. Weft’s * knowlege of mathematical 
fubjects, and of his manner of treating them, will, we doubt 
not, excite the curious to a perufal of the whole performance. 


* Tt isto this gentleman the world is indebted for feveral fenfible 
and pious Difcourfes, publithed fome tme ago, on the Lord's Prayer. 


See Review, Vol. XIX. p. 227. 
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POLITICAL. 


Art. 11 A Letter to the Right Honourable the Earl of 
E*ee***s, on the prefent critical Situation of the Britifb 
- Minifiry. 8vo. 1s. Nicoll. 


FFERS fome reafonable conjectures relating to the fatal war 
in Germany, the unpromifing war in Portugal, the monftrous 
mereafe of the nationa] debt, and the importance of our behaving 
with a proper frmnefs, whenever we come to fettle the terms fora 
future peace. ‘If you would be gseat and glorious in your admi- 
niftration, fays he, to Lord E t, fly the fteps of the late M ry 
and act according to your confcience. If our arms are attended 
with the greateit fuccefs, without the nation’s reaping the benefit of 
jt at a peace, your reputation, like his, will blaze like a meteor for 
atime, and then vanifh for ever. In fhort, my Lord, Mr. P—’s 
maxim, in his negocia:ion, was, te refore; let yours be, to RETAIN. 











3 Art. 
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Art. 2. 4 Differtation on the Caufes of the Difficulties which oc- 
cur in learning the Englifh Tongue. Wé£th a Scheme for pub- 
lifhing an Englifh Grammar and Diétionary, upon a Plan en- 
tirely new. Addreffed to a certain noble Lord. By Thomas 
Sheridan, A.M. 4to. 1s. 6d. Dodfley. 


Tt is with pleafure we obferve, that the cultivation of our Lan- 
guage is now become an object of general attention, and we think 
the public indebted to the ingenious Author of this Differtation for 
the fhare he has had in exciting this attention. He has ftudied 
the Englifh Language, for many years, with great diligence; and 
there is, perhaps, ro perfon better qualified for carrying into execu- 
tion the truly ufeful defign in which he is engaged, and in the pro- 
fecution of which, we moft fincerely with him all imaginable fuccefs, 
We are far from thinking, however, that the execution of his plan, 
even in its utmoit extent, will be attended with all thofe advantages 
which he fo carefully gnumerates; that it will, for inftance, bani/h the 
Giant Corruption, wrth bis hundred hands, from this realm of freedom, 
or make pr: fe/ing Chriftians real ones. It Oratory is capable of pro- 
ducing fuch effects, it is capable of doing more than our Saviour 
and his Apoftles were able to do, tho’ endowed with the power of 
working miracles ; nay more, we will venture to fay, than Or nipPo, 
TENCE itfelf is capable of effe€ting, while men are continued in their 
prefent fituation and circumflances. The extravagant and enthufiaftic 
manner, indeed, in which. Mr. Sheridan exprefies himfelf on this 
head, muft draw a fmile from every fenfible and unprejudiced Reader, 
who well knows, that the citadel of Corruption is not to be ftormed 
by the drutum fulmen of Eloquence, nor the conduét of the libertine 
or hypocrite to be reformed by the nobleft ftrains of facred Oratory. 
Some indulgence, however, we acknowlege, ought to be fhewn to 
the fond expreffions of a parent, in regard to a favourite child. 

Mr. Sheridan obierves, that when a foreigner arrives in London, 
and enquires for a matter to teach him the language of the country, 
there is no fuch perfon to be found, nor any method open to him, 
by which he may be aflifted, in artaining a juft manner of {peaking 
Englith ; that the great difficulty of the Englifh tongue lies in the 
pronunciation, an exactnefs in which, after all the pains they can 
take, Me found to be unattainable, not only by foreigners, but by pro- 
vincials. 

The tafk in which he is employed, is to reftore the firft and no- 
bleft part of grammar, (vi Orthoépy, or the: juft manner of pro- 
nounciny) to its juft rank and power; and to reduce Orthography to 
its due ftate of fubordination; to make the fpoken language, as it 
ought to be, the archetype; of which, the written language fhould 
be confidered only as the type. 

In order to this, he firft traces the difficulti€s which lie in the way 
of fuch an undertaking, to their fource; and then, by fhewing how 
all obftacles may be removed, points out a way to the accomplith- 
ment of the defign. .The fcheme he propofes, is to publith a dics 
tionary, in which the true pronunciation of all the words io our 
E 3 tongue, 
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tongue, fhall be pointed out by vifible and accurate marks. To ef- 
feé&t this, one column fhall exhibit the words in alphabetical order as 
they are written or {pelt ; and in- another column, oppofite to each 
word fhall be marked its juft pronunciation. ‘The principle upon 
which this is performe!, we are told, is the fimpleft that can be 
conceived. Anyone of modcrate capacity, may, in an hour's time, 
make himfelf mafter of the mzrks, and then he can no more miftake 
the pronunciation, than they who are acquainted with the notes, 
can miftake in reading mufic, or with the points, in reading Hebrew. 
To this Dictionary fhali be prefixed, a rhetorical Grammar, for the 
plan of which we muft refer our Readers to the Differtation itfelf, 
which the Author concludes in the following manner. 

‘© Upon the whole, fays he, if fach a Grammar and Didionary 
were publifhed, they muft foon be adopted into ule by all fchools pro- 
fefling to teach Englifh. ‘The confequence of teaching children by 
one method, and one uniform fyftem of rules, would be an unifor- 
mity of pronunciation in all fo inftructed Thus might the rifing 
generation, born and bred in different countries, and countjes, no 
longer have a variety of dialects, but as fubjects of one king, like 
fons of one father, have one common tongue. All natives of thefe 
realms, would be reftored to their birthright i in common language, 
which has been too long fenced in, and made the pro perty of a few. 
And Foreigners would no longer be inhofpitably fhat out, from a 
communication with as in an atle fo effontiaily neceffary to the 
keeping up a focial intereourfe with us.” 

Whether fuch aa uniformity of procunciation can poffibly be 


eftablifhed, we much guetton; be thit however as it m: ay, fuch a 
Grammar and D s:ionary as Mr. oheridan propotes to publith, will 
be attended with very con‘derable pub'ic -avantages. KR 


Art. 3. 4 new chronelogical Airidgment of ihe Fift aS Ses 
containing the public Tian faétions of that Kain from Clovi 
to Louis XW . their Wars, Battles, Sieges, Se, ‘heir 
Law:, Manners, Cuftoras, Se. Written in French b 
M. Henault, Prefident of the Court of Inquefts and Re- 
quetts in the Parliament of Paris; and tranflated into 
Englifh, with additional Notes, a chiefly to the 
Hittory of England, by Mr. Nugent. 2 Vol. 8vo. 125, 
Nourfe. 


Tt is obferved, by a very celebrated writer, that the increaf- 
ing muluplicity of faéts, relative to the hi‘tory of great kingdoms, 
will foon reduce us to the neceftity of reading only abitraéts and dice 
tionaries.. Fortunate will ic be, both for the hiftory and the reader, 
if, in that cafe, the rice and difficu't tafk of abridgment fhould fall 
into the hands of writers of equal abilities with thofe of the author 
of the work before us. This performance is, indeed, fo extremely 
well known, in the original, and has been fo well received by the 
literary world, that it would be fuperfluous to take any farther no- 
tice of its merits than juft to give the Englifa Reader an idea of its 
plan and execution. 

' The 
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The generality of chronological abridements contain little more 
than the dates of births, marriages, batt!es, and deaths, as if — 
ed only to exercife the memory of children, Our author enga 
in a far more extenfive p! an; his work being neichera complete Fr 
tory, nora mere chronological table of even ts, bu: a judicious mix- 
ture of both. So that, while it is calculated to gratify the curiofity 
of thofe who enquire for the dates, and fucceffion of facls, it points 
out, at the fame time, the foundation and progrefs of the French 
monarchy, the various revolutions in their form of government, the 
fundamental maxims of the ftate, the fource of their public law, the 
origin of their cuftoms, the rife and progrefs of the crown offices, 
the inftitution of the different courts of juftice, the fucceffion of the 
chief magiftrates, with the names of the miniilers, generals, and 
learned men, who flourifhed in that country. 

Such is the prefident Henault’s plan; in the execution of which, 
the attentive Reader will perceive that the inquiries of the hiftorian 
have been directed by the magiltrate and the ftatefman. He will 
alfo be agreeably inftructed and entertained, by the many ingenious 
remarks, curious ecclairciffements, and well-drawn charaéters, that 
are interfperfed throughout this work. As to its form, and the Au- 
thor’s manner of writing, we have only to fay that they have both 
been generally admired, and have obtained the fanétion of the beft 
critics: The King of Pruffia, in particular, fpeaks highly of this 
work, in his Preface to the Memoirs of the Houle of Brandenburg. 
“* It may be confidered, fays he, as the fubftance of every thing re- 
markable and worthy of notice in the French hiltory ; fo that, who- 
ever is once matter of this performance, may be faid to be perfe@tly ac- 
quainted with the hiftory of France.” ‘Ihe fame royal critic takes 
notice alfo, of the judicious author’s happy talent at embellifhing the 
dry ftudy of chronology ; notwithftanding he is, to his great honour 
as a writer, univerfally allowed to convey as much inftrution, in the 
{pace of a few lines, as others in extenfive differtations. K k 

-n- 


Art. 4. The Country-Seat ; or Summer-Evening Entertainments. 
Tranflated from the French. 2 Vols. 12mo. 5s. bound. 
Lownds. 


This publication confiits of a colleCtion of amufing and romantic 
tales ; to which is added, a fhort piece, entitled The Employment 
of Souls after feparation from the Body, a Dream; by M. Rabeuer, 
of Drefden. The following paffages may terve to fhew fomething 
of the humour of this little performance. The Author dreams he is 
dead, and that his foul, looking on his body with as much indiffe- 
rence as a mafquerade drefs, which it had juft thrown afide, was bufy in 
contemplating, with a truly paternal fondnefs, the manufcripts, thofe 
offsprings of his genius, left behind him, ‘* ‘This contemplation, 
fays he, was interrupted by the exultations of my impatient heirs, 
who threw themfelves as eagerly on my bed, as ravens on their 

rey. And is he really dead? cried they! Ay, God be praifed.—— 
fis, you, Harry, run quickly to the undertaker, called out one of 
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my nieces, who made herfelf fure of inheriting from me, thofe graces 
and ‘talents which nature had denied her, and of finding in my for- 
tune, beayty, merit, and fuitors, This tender niece of mine dif- 
folved in tears; and, with uplifted hands, cried, Ah! my poor, 
dear uncle! how kind! how affectionate was he to us all! Certainly 
he is gone to heaven, if ever man did.—~But it docs not become 
us to envy his happinefs. This was the fignal for plundering : 
the firft affault was made on my ftrong box; then violent hands were 
Jaid on my cloaths and furniture, With perfeét indifference | 
deheid the clutter, till 1 {aw my papers were going to be examined; 
which put me into a terrible confternation. Every little icrap was 
carefully looked into; all thofe on which was written, J acknowledge 
wiyfelf indebted to M. Rabener tie fum of, Sc. or Three months after 
date, 1 promife to pay te M. Rabener, the fum of, Sc. all thefe, 1 fay, 
weie laid bye with a reverential fedulity; but terrible long faces 
were made at fome memorandums of a contrary tenour. Next came 
forth my manuicripts, for the fate of which | was extremely anxious ; 
but fortunately my nephew, though he had taken his degree of 
Matter of Aris, could make nothing of them; fo that they were 
thrown by, as no better than wafte paper.” Our Author’s dream has 
not, in this particular, tarned out true; for poor Mr. Rabener's 
manuferipts are all gone before him, We gave fome account in our 
Review for May, of the untimely fate of thofe pieces, in an ex- 
tract from one of his letters to M. Gellert. 
K-»-k 


Art. 5. Aiti-Canidia: or, Superftition detected and expofed ; in 
a Confutation of ihe vulzar Opinicn of Witches, Spirits, De- 
Mons, Coe. eFe. Svo. 1S. Dodfley. 


We owe this ferious performance to the ridiculous ftory of the 
Jate Ghoft in Cock-lane, The Author earneftly endeavours to ex- 
plode the common notions of the reality of Spectres, and the power 
of Sorcery; and in order to this, he undertakes to fhew that the 
Scripture no where countenances fuch notions ; notwithitanding the 
Mofaical profcription of the Black Art, the ftory of the Witch of 
Endor, &c His obferveiions are judicious, and might be fer- 
viceable to the cammon people, were his treatife to fall in their way ; 
which is not to be expected, for they feldom purchafe twelve- 
penny pamphlets. He has alfo attacked the whole army of Magick, 
Divination, Cmens, Prognoftics, Dreams, Charms, Aftrology, 
&c. &c. and put them en:jrely to the reuc. 








Art. 6. A Digeft of the new Militia Law, which received the 
Ruyal Affent, Apr. 8, 1762, By Richard Burn, L. L. D. 


r2mo. 1s. Millar. 


Tt is fufficient to fay, that this ufeful Digeft is the work of the 
univerfally approved Author of the weatife entitled, The Fuftice of 
Peace and Parifa Officer. 
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Art. 7. 4 Letter from an Author toa Member of Parliament, 
concerning literary Property. 8vp. 6d. Knapton. 


This little treatife, which was printed in the Year 1747, is written 
in favour of the right of property in authors to their works; and is 
enned with fuch peculiar ftrength and fpirit as evidently difplays thé 
rand of a matter. We judged it proper to take notice of it at this 


time, not only on account of its real merit, but becaufe the right here: 


defended is under litigation in a court of law, and from thence has 
become the object ofgeneral attention among the lawyers and lix 


terati. Ri. d ' 


Art. 8. An Enquiry into the Nature and Origin of literary Pro- 
perty. 8vo. 1s. Flexney. 


The intent of this ingenious and wel!-penned pamphlet is of a tens 
dency quite oppofite from that of the letter mentioned in the laft are 
ticle. This Writer endeavours to prove, that a literary copy is not 
fufceptible of property ; that ifit was, it is not capable of a perpetual 
exclufive pofleiion ; and that fuch a right would be prejudicial to the 
advancement of letters, and of ill confequence to authors themfelves. 
In treating of thefe heads, he enters very deeply into matter of law, 
and difcovers great acutenefs and controverfial {kill throughout the 
whole of the argument As to the principles of law, we leave them 
to be controverted by the learned in the profeffion, but as far as rea- 
fon is concerned, we cannot help differing in opinion from the writers 
and though we admire his very fhrewd and logical method of reafon- 
ing, yet we can by no means adopt his conclufions, which feem re- 
pugnant to natural reafon and common juttice. R-a 


Art. 9. The Tablet, or Picture of real Life. Fufily reprefent- 
ing, as in a Looking-glajs, the Virtues and Vices, Fopperies 
and Fooleries, Mafks and Mummeries of the Age. With the 
true Charaéters of the Wife and Good. dna feleét Set of Effays, 
ferious and jocofe, upon the moft interefting Subjects. Addreffed 
to thofe who dare to think for themfelves, and attempt in earneft 
to improve Mankind. 8vo. 5s. Longman. 


A new title to a work publifhed in the year 1750, and recom- 
mended in the zd vol. of our Review, p. 451. It was then entitled 
The Rflecor, reprefenting human affairs as they are, and may be im- 
proved. 


Art. 10. Sophia. By Mrs. Charlotte Lennox. 12mo. 2 Vols, 
6s. bound, Fletcher. 


It is a common error, with fuch adventurers as meet with any de- 
gree of fuccefs, either in brandifhing the goo‘e-quill or the truncheon, 
to puth their good luck too far, al rifk a reverfe of fortune by keep- 
ing the ficld too long. Next to the difficulty of making an honour- 

able 
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able retreat, after a battle loft, is that of knowing how far to pur 
fae the good fortune of conqueit, and when to retire fecurely, to 
enjoy the fpoils of vi€tory. The petty acquifition, that might do hoe 
nour to a novice in literature or in arms, would rather diminifh than 
increafe the reputation of a veteran praciifed in great atchievements, 
and repeatedly crowned with laurels. Hence it is expetied of a 
writer, who hath acquired any portion of literary fame, that every 
new work he produces fhould be fuperior to the laft ; and if it prove 
otherwife, it detraéts from his gencral character, by juft fo much as 
its merit falls fhort of expeétation. The current of a living Au- 
thor’s reputation is thus ever on the ebb or flow. ‘To this, it may 
be added, that even novelty in the author, as well in the perform- 
ance, is, in this novelty-loving age, become requifite to make a 
work of entertainment compleatly tasing. However new the de- 
fign, incidents, or model of the compotition, yet, if the author 
hath been long known, the pre-conceived notion of the flyle and 
manner, gives the whole an old-fafhioned air, and it is not quite a 
new thing, at leaft with the ladies; for whofe ufe and amulement 
works of this kind are chiefly calculated. The difpofition of the 
public may be imagined, in this refpeét, like that of a froward 
child, equally capricious and unaccountable. But, fo it is. Mrs, 
Lenox, therefore, fhould not be difappointed if her “ephia does not 
meet with fo warm a reception as the fimale Quixote, Henrietia, and 
fome other of her pieces, have been honoured with. Indeed, we 
mutt confefs, that this performance, confifting of a iove-fiory, not 
unintercfling in point of incident, nor inelegantly written, wants, 
neverthelefs, much of that fpirit and variety which this fpecies of 
sompofition peculiarly requires, and which are more confpicuous in 


fome of her former works. K 
~ nW-k 


Art. 11. 4 Grammar of the Italian Language, with a copious 
Praxis of moral Sentences. To which is added, an Englifh 
Grammar for the Uje of the Italians. By Jofepn Baretii. 
8vo. 4s. Hitch, &c, 


If Mr. Baretti’s Italian grammar has any thing to recommend 
it, more than thofe that have been already publifhed, it is the 
brevity with which the principal rules are laid down: But by 
confulting this brevity too much, he has fometimes left the learner 
inthe dark. In point of pronunciation, particularly, we can by no 
means recommend this work; nor can we approve of the Au- 
thor’s determination to fay nothing on points where he could not lay 
down any unexceptionable rule. If he intended to give his gram- 
mar any fuperior utility, it fhould have conveyed more light to the 
learner, and not leis than others. In this refpeét, however, 
thofe of Altieri, Veneroni, &c. are much preferable to Baretti’s. 
In fact, this grammar is only a copy of that prefixed to his di¢ti- 
Onary, with the addition of moral fentences, italian and Enolifh. 
The Author boafts that this performance is the belt of its kind that 
ever appeared in public ; but he had eyer a favourable opinion of 
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his own productions. In truth, its defects are many. He fhould 
have given a more ample explanation of the pronouns ‘and aGive 
verbs ufed imperfonally in Italian; the moft perplexing and difficult 
part of the language. It is alfo very defelive in regard to the con- 
jugations. ; im 

The vers are conjugated at length (the order and divifion of the 
tenfes are an invention of his own) but no Englith is given to the 
Italian ; which is contrary to the prattice of others who pretend to 
teach a language: For to what purpofe cana ftudent learn by rote 
a verb in the language he would acquire, if he is not informed to 
what word it anfwers in hisown: Mr. Barretti may fuppofe the 
ftudents previous knowledge of grammar; but that is feldom the 
cafe, even with adults, and hardly ever with younger pupils; who, 
for the moft part, begin to apply themfelves to the fludy of the 
French or Italian, without any foundation in grammar. 

But though Mr. Barretti has not acquitted himfelf much to our 
fatisfation as a grammarian, he has certainly aéted the part of a 
good citizen, by making the fervices of his * tongue-teaching couns 
trymen’ {till more neceflary and important. L ad 


PoETICAL. 
Art. 12, The Vicercy. A Poem, 4to. 1s, Payne, & Coy 


An elegant and truly poetical panegyric on Lord Halifax, the pres 
{ent worthy Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 


Art. 13. 4a Ode to the Right Honourable the Earl of Lincoln. 
4to. 6d. Kent. 


A compliment to the Duke of Newcaftle, on his retirement.——< 
A dry politician at the Smyrna, on feeing this ingenious little poem, 
exclaimed, ‘ Oh! that it had but come out twenty years ago.’ 


Art. 14, Adifcellaneous Poems. By Elizabeth Carolina Keene. 
8vo, 5s. fewed. Hooper. 


Many circumftances intitle the fofter fex toa more delicate treat- 
ment than our own, and therefore it is always with tendernefs we 
look upon the productions of a female pen. If Mrs. Keene’s poems 
fhall be thought to merit the public favour from the following exe 
tract, may they enjoy it. 

The-Farry in Love. 
Fajreft of the virgin train, 
‘That trip it o’er this magic plain, 
( ome and tance, and fing with me, 
Under yonder aved tree. 


There 1’!] tell you many a tale | 
Of mountain, rock, of hill and dale, 
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Which will make you laugh with me f 
Under yonder aged tree. 


Who is that, that I efpy 
Jot detcending from the tky ? 
Faith, ’tis Cupid come to fee 
Fliruill’ beneath yon aged tree. 


A little rogue ! but he fhall fmart, 
I'll take away his bow and dart ; 
And give them ’fore his face to thee, 
Under yonder aged tree. - 


There we'll dance, and play, and fing, 
Celebrating Pan our King ; 
And I'll always live with thee 
Under yoncer aged tree. 


Furrtrizia’s Anfwer, 


Were I like the Paphian queen, 
In beauty and majettic mien, 
Flirtilla e’en would dance with thee 
Under yonder aged tree. 


Then I’d liften to your tale 
Of mountain high, or lowly vale; 
Such {weet difcourfe would me delight, 
To be with thee from morn to night. 


Ah! but Cynthia then I fear, 
Left the fhould chufe you for her dear; 
Left you too fhould inconftant prove, 
And thus repay Flirtilla’s Love. 


Not Cupid with his keeneft dart | 
Should ever pierce my conftant heart; 
For ah! already ’tis too true, 

Flirtjlla thinks of none but you. 


Not Jove himfelf thould rival thee, 
Nor ever fnatch one kifs from me ; 
From me no favour fhould he meet, 
Though he were dying at my feet. 


Though he defcended from the fky, 
In all the blaze of majefty, 
_ My love within thy bofom lies, 
With thee itlives, with thee it dies. 


ee i ee . 
-~- 








If then thefe terms you do approve, 
To pafs our time in mutual love, 
Flirtilla gives her hand to thee, 
Witnels, yonder aged tree. . 
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MEDICAL. 

Art. .15 An Account of the topical Application of the Spunge, in 
the Stoppage of Hamorrhages. Read before the Royal Soctety. 
By Charles White, F. R. S. one of the Corporation of 
Surgeons in London, and Surgeon to the Manchefter In- 
firmary. 8vo. 1s. Johnfton. 


This fmall pamphlet, which may prove of confiderable utility, 
gives thirteen cafes in furgery, of which nine were amputations, in 
evidence of the fuccefs of this application. The taking vp and 
making ligatures on the larger veffels after amputations, being, ac- 
cording to the report of thofe who have fuffered them, the moft 
painful part of fuch operations, having been fometimes attended with 
convulfive fymptoms, the locked jaw, and even death; and the agaric 
of the oak having proved lefs infallible in the fubfequent hemorrhages 
than was at firlt expected, befides the frequent difficulty of procuring 
the beft fort, Mr. White has thought it his duty, he fays, to lay this 
remedy before the public. The {punge fhould be of the beft and 
clofeft kind, or the fine male fpunge, and is to be cut imto flicés, 
not horizontally, according to the {trata or layers of which it is com- 
pofed, but perpendicularly and through them, fo that each flice is to 
confift of feveral ftrata. After the application of fuch flices to the 
wounded veffels, a gentle compreflion fhould be made upon them, 
either with a linen roller, or with crofs flips of good fticking-plaif- 
ter. But as the price of this fmall yet important pamphlet, (which 
contains all neceffary direStions for the proper application of this effec- 
tual and, as it may be called, anodyne remedy) is {fo trifling, thar 
we cahnot fuppofe any decent operator will be without it, we fhall 
only add, that it is exprefied and conduéted in the clear manner of a 
fenfibie writer ; and that feveral phyficians, furgeons, and pupils at 
Manchetter are mentioned as prefent at the operations, who may be 
{fuppofed fo many evidences to the efficacy of this happy application. 
Befides which, our Author fays, p. 48. ‘* The {punge has never yet 
failed me, though I have applied it within thefe fixteen months to 
upwards of fifty patients ; and have conftantly ufed it fince laft Mi- 
chaelmas, without ever having had recourfe to the needle and liga- 
ture, except in two cafes.” Admitting this, we muft aifo admit, that 
amputations muft not only prove lefs painful, but lefs fatal than they 
have often been before this new application. kK 
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Art. 16. Devout Meditations : Or a feleé Colle£tion of Obferva~ 
tions, divine and moral. Abftraéted from the Writings of the 
moft approved Authors. By a Gentleman. 8vo. 15, 
Baldwin. 


This devout medley can only be commended for the piety of the 
defign. The author appears to be but fuperficially acquainted with 
the 
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the do&rines of chriftianity, which yet he ventures to write about, 
although it be only to tell us the old ftory; that we are commanded 
to believe what we neither do, nor can underftand.——*When wil 
this wretched tafte for Ainigmas, Acroftics, Anagrams, and Rebufles 
Wear out ? 













Att.17. 4 Help to the Study of the Scriptures ; of a new and 
compleat Hiftory of the Bible, i12mo. 2s, 6d. Hinxman. 





A pretty book for children ; adorned with pretty pictures. 


Art. 18. Chriff’s Temptations real Faéts: or a Defence of the 
Evangelic Hiflory ; foewing, that our Lord’s Temptations may 
be fairly and reafonably underfiocd, as a Narrative of what was 
really tranfacied. . Being an Anfwer to Mr. Farmer’s Ingui- 
ry *, Se. S8vo. 1s. Gd. Piety. f 


Much tearning mifemployed, Wedo not think Mr. Farmer an- 
{wered yet. 


* See an account of this ingenious performance in Review, Vol. XXV. 
P- 130. 


Art. 19. An occafional Review cf the Prebendary of Litchfield’s 
Sermon, and Addrefs ta the People called Quakers: By John 
Johnfon. 8vo. gd. Johnfon. 


We are determined to have nothing to fay, in regard to this un- 
profitable controverfy, farther than barely info:ming our Readers jh 
that there are fuch publications—by repeating their title-pages, as 
above. | 


Art. 20. 4 pre-exiftent Lapfe of human Souls demonftrated from 
Reafon ; fhewn to be the Opinion of the moft eminent Writers of 
Antiquity, facred and profane: proved to be the Ground-work 
likewife of the Gofpel Difpenfation; and the Medium through 
which many material topics, relative thereto, are fet ina clear, 
rational, and confifient Light. By Capel Berrow, A. M. } 
Rector of Finningley, Nottinghamfhire. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
fewed. Whitton, &c. 


Thongh the Opinion of the pre-exiftence of humar fouls is juftly 
given up, inthe prefent age, as a fentiment either wholly founded on 
imagination, or upon very precarious reéafonings, yet. it hath 
formerly been embraced by fuch a number of eminent perfons, that it 
feems to claim fome degree of refpect. On this account, notwith- 
ftanding the awkwardnefs of the title, we took up Mr. Berrow’s 
book, with an intention of laying before our readers a diftinét view 
of his fcheme, provided it fhould be found to contain any thing 
plaufible or ingenious.. But we are dorry to fay, (as the.Author i 

we 
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we doubt not, a pious and worthy man) that his performance is altos 

ether undeferving of the public attention ; it is a crude and irregular 
prodaction, neither to be commended for its matter or its ftyle, 
‘The allegations from {cripture are weak and uncritical; the argu- 
men.s, drawn from the depravity of the mind, are declamatory and 
falfe, and feveral of the authorities are mifreprefented, and at bef 
nothing to the purpofe. 


If Mr. Berrow had, in the firft place, fat down clofely and impar- 
tially to examine whether the fate of human natur¢ be fo bad and fo 
dificult to account for, as he has reprefented it, and whether fome of | 
the doétrines he is folicitous to explain are really to be met with in 
the feriptures, he would have had no occalion to fly to the hy- 
pothefis of a pre-exiftence, and would have avoided the error 
of taking opinions for granted, without a previous enquiry; an error, 
which has contributed to load the world with a multitede of ufelefs 
and infignificant writings. Another great fault he has fallen into, is 
his imagining that Chriltianity is inexplicable, and that it cannot ftand 
againft the attacks of Infidelity, unlefs ¢#s fcheme be admitted. But 
we will venture to tell this doughty champion, that the cau’e of our 
holy religion doth not reft upon the prowefs of Ais arm; and that is 
' is capable of being defended by much beter weapons than thofe 
with which 4e hath thought proper to furntfh himielf. 


The Author promifes a fecond volume upon the fubje& ; but we 
heartily wifh he may defer the publication of it, till he has made fome 
confiderable improvemeuts in reafoning, method, and language, 


a4 K-pp-s 
“ Art. 21. 4 fecond Letter to the Rev. Dr. Kennicott. In which 
- At his Defence of his fecond Differtation is examined. By T. , 
s Rutherforth, D. D. F. R.S. the King’s Profeffor of Di- i 


vinity in Cambridge, and Chaplain to her Royal Highnefs 
the Princefs Dowager of Wales. 8vo. 1s. Millar, &c. 


mY 
if As the controverfy-between the DoSors Rutherfoith and Kenni- 4 
h cott, cannot be be fuppofed to be interefting to the generality of 
h Readers, it will not be expected that we fhould be particular in our 
. accounts of what is advanced upon it. In regard to this fecond les- 
. ter, therefore, we fhall only fay, that we are forry to obferve more 

‘ | marks of that illiberal {pirit, which we had occafion to complain of 
d. in the firft. See our lait Volume, p 395. Rs 
ly Art. 22. Objfervations on the Credibility and Importance of Scrip- 
hed ture-Hiftory ; the Subjiance whereof was delivered in a Di/- 
th courfe at the Opening of the Synod of Perto and Stirling, at 

it Perth, O&. 20, 1761, which they defired to be publifbed. 

: By John Gibfon, Minifter of St. Ninians. 8vo. as, 

’s Edinburgh. Sold by Millar in London. 


g We have here a fhort. and comprehenfive account of the evidence, 
a and chiefly of the external evidence of revealed religion’ “The Au- 
T 


thor, 
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thor, with great perfpicuity, both of ftyle and reafoning, has brought 
together under one point of view, the principal arguments that 
chriftians have to urge in defence of their faith; and the fumm 
he has offered to the public may be very ufeful to thofe who have 
neither leifure nor opportunity for perufing larger works, RD 


Art. 23. The religious Government of a Family; particularly the 
Obligation and Importance of Family-worfbip. In three Dif- 
courjes. Preached at Carter-Lane. By Edward Pickard. 
Svo. 1s. Buckland, &c. 


We have here three very ufeful and judicious difcourfes upon a 
duty of great importance, tho’ generally difregarded. The worthy 
Author treats his fubject with great plainnefs, perfpicuity, and 


piety. Ro 


Art. 24. Fifteen Sermons, by the late Rev. Tobias Coyte, 
B. D. Reétor of Stratford, in Suffolk. Publifhed for the 
Benefit of his Widow. 12mo. 2 Vols. 5s. Brotherton. 


Thefe Sermons were not originally defigned for public view: the 
benevolent defign of aflifting a clergyman’s widow is the beft rea- 
fon that can be given for printing them. R 


Art. 25. The Neceffity of Water-Baptifm : Occafioned by a Pam- 
phlet lately publifhed by Mr. §. Fothergill of Warrington, in De- 
fence of the Quaker’s Notion of Baptifm. 8vo. 18. Field. 


"As we with to fee an end of this debate, we muft not give it 
confequence, by entering into particulars concerning the prefent 
article, 


SINGLE SERMONS. 


1. “HE Chrifian Evangelif. By Robert Heary, A, M. Hen- 
derfon, &c. 

2. The Sins of Jews and Chriftians under the Law, and under the 
Gofpel, confi tered —At Bexley in Kent, March 12, 1762; on the 
General Faft. By Henry Piers, M. A. Vicar. Lewis, 

3. The Ufe and Authority of the patoral Office, and the Rite of In- 
wvefiture with it, confitered—In his Majefty’s Chapel at Whitehall, 
at the Confecration of the Bifhop of Carlifle. By William Parker, 
D. D. Chaplain in ordinary to his Majefty. Baldwin. 

4. Before the Son’s of the Clergy, at St. Paul's, May 6, 1767. 
By George Horne, B. D. Fellow of Magdalen-College, Oxon. 
Bathurit. 

5- On the Death of the Rev. Mr. Thomas Hall, June 13, 1762. 
By Richard Winter. Buckland. 

6. A remarkable Accompli/oment cf a noted Scripture Prophecy, as 
applied to the Hifory of England during the laft and prefent Centu- 
gies, ina Thankfpiving Sermon By Richard Dobbs, D. D. of Lif 
bury in Ireland, Nov. 29, 1759. Wilcox. 








